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~~ REVOLUTION IN MICHIGAN. 


The ball is already in motion—if we mistake 
not, we see the beginning of a movement which 
is to result in the complete revolution of the ag- 
riculture of our state: nor is it to be wrought out 
by converting our plow-shares into swords, and 





our pruning hooks in to spears—no, no, that is 
not it. To drive the plow-share of reform thro’ 
the deep-rooted prejudices of the masses, to over- 
turn and overturn, and orerturn, until the fallow 
ground shall be thoroughly broken up and mel- 
lowed, so that the good seed may grow and bring 
forth fruit, thirty, sixty and an hundred fold—this 
is the revolution of which we speak. 

And to bring our people to a sense of the deep 
necessity which exists for it, a necessity as great 
as the present system of farming is ruinous—this 
is the first and great step to be taken. “ The pru- 
dent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, 
but the simple pass on and are punished.” 

Some there are among us, who, in view of the 
fatal tendency of the system generally adopted 
by the farmers of Michigan, have providently 
abandoned it for one which secures their perma- 
nent prosperity: and the beneficial results they 
are realizing, as contrasted with the results of 
the old exhausting process, cannot but exert a 
powerful reformatory influence upon all around 
them. There are those, however, who not only 
refuse to profit by examples from which such be- 
neficial effects are constantly flowing before their 
eyes, but who seem to be hardened under reproof, 
close their eyes to the light, and rush madly on in 
their old ways, setting all consequences at defi- 


ance. Itis useless to reason with such men— 


“they are joined to their idols, let them alone.” 

There are others who persist in their folly 
from mere indolence—from a lack of the spirit 
of enterprise which is essential to all healthful re- 
form, and who are forever crying “a little more 
sleep, a little more stumber, a little more f:lding 


of the arms to sleep.” These amiable errorists, 
are found in every community. 

And near akin to them is another class, who la- 
bor under the delusion, that in no possible way 
can they bring about their ends, but by continu- 
ing on in their course of agricultural sinning a lit- 
tle longer. And when they have accomplished 
their purposes, got themselves out of debt by 
their open and flagrant transgressions of the laws 
of nature, O then they mean to reform. And is 
it so, that the great author of nature has affixed 
a reward to the transgression of his laws? It 
cannot be. While the prudent who foresee the 
evil and escape. shall the simple pass on and not 
be punished? 

Often have we exposed the short-sightedness 
of such persons, and shown how miserably they 
deceive themselves, in supposing that they are 
gaining anything by thus sacrificing the future 
to the present, even the present advantages which 
they suppose themselves to realize, being far less 
than they would be from the improved system of 
husbandry. This we shall now try to show. 

SCIENCE OF TILE ROTATION OF CROPS. 

A judicious system of rotation lies at the foun 
dation of all successful farming. Important, and 
even necessary as it is, however, to successful 
cultivation, it was never thought of until the mid- 
dle of the last century, and even up to the begin- 
ning of the present century, it had attracted lit- 





tle attention, and to this day, it is far from having 
|been universally adopted. From time immemo- 
ee : z 

‘rial, what is called the fallow system, has pre- 


vailed, that is, allowing the land to rest a year o1 





two after being cropped, thus giving it time to 
recruit its resources by th decomposition which 
|is constantly going on. 

But to this system there are serious objections. 





|The decomposition does not supply the exhaus- 
tion, even where there are undecomposed elements 
in abundanee in the sol. 


| course of cropping, without regard to rotation, 


But by a continued 
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certain elements frequently become exhausted, so 
that they do not exist in the soil, either in a de- 
composed or undecomposed state. And besides, 
by reason of frequent plowing and exposure to 
the influence of the sun, which this system re- 
quires, some of the important elements of the soil, 
are dissipated by evaporation into the atmosphere 
and lost. The whole tendency of the system is 
to exhaustion. At the same time, the use ot 
the land, while it lies fallow, is totally lost. So 
that while the land is constantly deteriorating, 
less is obtained from it even on the alternate 
years when in use, than would be obtained by a 
judicious system of rotation, while it is totally 
unproductive on the other alternate years. 

All crops that are removed from the soil and 
no equivalent returned, exhaust, of course, the 
elements of nutrition from the soil, there being 
just as much less left in the soil, than there was 
before, as hasentered into the composition of the 
crop. This is a self-evident proposition. At the 
same time, the different crops do not all require 
for thi ir nutrition, the different elements in the, 
same proportion, some plants drawing laryely 
upon certain elements, which enter but lightly 
into the composition of others. For instance, 
there are five times as much phosphoric acid in 
the grain of barley, as there is in the turnip root. 
Sea weed will thrive in an inland situation, by 
adding common salt to the soil. ‘The Sun Flow- 
er and the Nettle equally require the addition of 
saltpetre to the soil. 

Of course then, by a continual succession of 
the same kind of crop, from yeaa to year, so hea- 
vy drafts are made upon certain elements, that 
they soon become exhausted. And in this the 
experience of every farmer sustains the deduc- 
tions of science. The true system then is, to 
have such crops follow each other, as draw the 
various elements from the soil, in different pro- 
portions—in proportions, in fact, as diverse as 
possible, so that the elements which were drawn 
largely upon last year, may scarcely come into 
requisition at all this year, and thus may be ac- 
cumulating by reason of the decomposition which 
is going on, about as fast as though the soil were 
unoccupied. 

And some crops which are not removed from 
the land, or are returned to it in another form, 
more than supply the elements they abstract from 
it, by reason of their capacity to draw nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere through their leaves: 
This is the secret of the fertilizing effects of the 


white turnip, the rape, and the clover plants 
when turned under. 

The grains are all of a very exhausting charar. 
acter, from the fact, that they are removed from 
the soil and never returned to it. ~ If nothing 
more than the straw were restored, it would he 
great help to the soil. But as the grain itself is 
mostly transported to a distance, the loss to the 
land can only be restored by the application of 
the abstracted elements in some other form. 
Such are the consequences of the general sys. 
tem of wheat husbandry pursued by our farmers, 
And if there were no other consideration, this of 
itself would be sufficient to show them the folly 
of it, and lead them to cast about for an alterna- 
tive. But this is yt all—there is an additional 
consideration, viz: ihe very great uncertainty of 
the wheat crop, to be taken into the account, and 
the two together furnish an argument against the 
present order of things, altogether unanswera- 
ble. None but a perfect wheat fanatic, can view 
‘be matter in any other light. 

And in view of these considerations, viz: the 
deteriorating tendency, andthe very great uncer. 
tainty of wheat-growing under the present sys. 
tem, are we not imperiously called upon to stand 
fearless up to the subject, and after footing up 
the advantages and disadvantages of different 
systems, to throw to the winds all former predi- 
lections, and boldly adopt the one which shows 
the greatest aggregate in the sum total of re- 
sults? 

Is it asked, what shal! we substitute jor wheat! 
Upon what else can we depend for raising mon- 
ey? Here seems to be an embarrassing conside- 
ration with our farmers. Many of them have 
seen the evils of the present system and bewail- 
ed them, but see no other way to pay their debts, 
Miserable as their present dependance is, they 
cling to it as their only hope. 

But Jet us inquire a little whether there be not 
a deception in this matter—whether it be in fact 
true, that nothing but wheat will bring money. 
Let us cast an eye over the catalogue, and see 
how this matter stands. And we will begin with 

The wool crop—W ool is an article which al- 
ways commands money. And there is no difli- 
culty in making a flock of sheep average a dol- 
lar afleece, whether they be fine wooled or coarse. 
As an example of each, we refer the reader to 
the account we gave of the produce of the fine 
woolled flock of Mr. Lovell, and the coarse wool- 
led flock of Mr. Marter, in our last No. And the 
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oroceeds of the wool of a flock, may be consid- 
red the clear profit, for at the lowest calculation, 
ihe increase, unless there has been culpable neg- 
jgence, will more than pay the entire expense of 
jeeping. And then, there is this grand conside 

ation, that in no way can land be more effectual- 
i, enriched, than by devoting it to sheep husband- 
wy. No other kind of stock so fertilize the soil. 
The prominent reason is, that in the case of cows, 
portion of the fertilizing elements is carried off 
athe milk, and in the case of other animals, (ex- 
wpting young stock,) being a large portion of 
heir time out of the pasture, of course their ma- 
jure is dropped elsewhere. Another advantage 
sheep husbandry should not be overlooked, 
‘iz: its tendency to keep a farm clear of weeds 
md grubs. Some have gone so far as to say, 
that this single advantage was of itself sufficient 
pay all the expenses of keeping a flock of 
sheep. 

It is true, that to be successful in sheep hus- 
bandry, the farmer must understand the business 
—must become acquainted with the nature, wants, 
and necessities of the animal, familiarize himself 
vith its diseases, and the appropriate preventives 
ind remedies, and bestow the proper care and at- 
ntion, or he will most assuredly make a failure 
fit But let it not be understood, that we 
vould have our farmers run into wool-growing 
even, to the neglect of other things. As above 
remarked, nothing is better adapted to enrich and 
prepare the land for a profitable culture of the 
various crops to which the farmer should direct 
tis attention, than sheep husbandry. 

The dairy crop—This is another branch of 
frm husbandry, from which money may be re- 
dized. Butter and Cheese always cemmand 
noney in the Eastern market. But we do not 
wen supply our own domestic wants. To this 
jay, to our shame be it said, we are dependant 
ion the states of Ohio and New York for cheese 
ad even for butter, and we pay them the money 
fr these articles, and they are growing rich upon 
i, and above board, at our expense. But these 
things ought not soto be. We ought to make at 
bast the butter andch eese we eat, or go without. 
Cheese, if we do not greatly err, is general- 
ly higher in this city than it is in the city of New 
York. The milk of a good cow will make twenty 
dollars worth of cheese annually, at a moderate 
alculation, during the season of cheese making, 
and after that is over, she will make butter 


tnough to pay all incidental expenses. The pro- 





duce of two acres of ground, will sustain her 
through summer and winter, and become itself 
enriched into the bargain. How can it be other- 
wise then, than that dairying should be profita- 
ble? Accordingly we find, that in all dairy coun- 
tries, the farmers become wealthy, and their land 
is kept rich and productive. 

The timbered portion of our state is admira- 
bly adapted to grazing purposes, and with the aid 
of plaster, our openings may be made nearly 
equally adapted tothe same end. And if the 
estimate approximates to the truth, as much may 
be realized from a given number of acres deyo- 
ted to dairying as from the same devoted to wheat 
growing, even upon the supposition, thai you have 
a good crop. But when we consider, that in the 
one case the results are certain, and in the other 
altogether uncertain, there isa marked disparity 
in the advantages of these two branches of farm 
husbandry, and especially in reference to our lev- 
el timbered lands. 

And it may be added, that, by devoting their 
attention more to dairying and wool growing, our 
farmers would be far more successful in the culti- 
vation of the wheat crop, the latter being thus 
rendered far more certain and far more produc- 
tive. 

We are glad to learn that many of: our farmers 
are turning their attention to the dairy business; 
from some of them inquiries have been made of 
us upon the subject of cheese making. We 
shall take pleasure in furnishing them all the in- 
formation in our power. We gave a pretty ex- 
tensive account of the methods of cheese mak- 
ing as practised by some of the best dairymen in 
the state of New York, inour sixth volume (1847) 
but as we have multiiudes on our list who were 
not subscribers then, we will endeavor to avail 
ourselves of the best lights upon the subject, 
which are accessible to us, without regard to what 
was then published. 

Andit may be added a good articl e ofbutter, 
always commands money and a good price. Such 
butter as is generally brought into our market, 
ought not to bring money, nor any thing else, we 
had almost said. If as much pains were taken to 
make good butter here, as at the East, it would 
fetch as good a price in the Eastern market.— 
And good butter always commands there from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. 

The corn crop—The comparative advantages 
of the corn and wheat crops are well tested by 





the experiments of our correspondent in Cass Co., 
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the results of which were published in our last. 
According to that experiment, ten acres of ground 
devoted te the cultivation of corn, averaged $30, 
624 net profit more per annum, than the same 
quantity of land devoted to the cultivation of 
wheat did, and that not for one year only, but for 
five years. And it is to be remembered, that he 
did not bring into the estimate the wheat which 
was destroyed by the insect, so thatit was an en- 
tire failure. This is not fair, for it gives the 
wheat crop an advantage to which it is not enti- 
tled. In this way, he made the average of his 
ten acres of wheat for five years fifteen bushels 
to the acre. Whereas the fact is, that the wheat 
crop of Michigan, asa whole, has come far short 
of that average for the last five years, or any oth- 
er five years. So that the real difference in fa- 
vor of the corn crop was considerably greater 
than our correspondent made it. He states that 
all his predilections had been in favor of wheat 
growing as the main dependance of our farmers, 
and that he was only convinced of his error by 


the incontrovertible facts which he narrates. 
It may be hoped, that as corn-meal comes to be 


regarded with proper favor as an article of diet 
an increased demand for it will thus be created, 
and there are not wanting indications that this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, is near at 
hand. It may be farther added, that its value 
bids fair to be enhanced by increased inducements 
for its conversion into pork and beef, as will ap- 
pear by turning our attention to 

Pork and beef crops.—If it be true, as stated, 
by Messrs. Mansfield and Mixer, that there is a 
difference of from $1,50 to $2,00 per hundred 
between the price of pork here and at Buffalo, in 
the fall and winter, and if the disadvantage under 
which our farmers have labored in this respect, 
can be so easily overcome, then we see not why a 
new era in the pork and beef markets of our 
state, may not speedily be ushered in. Since our 
Jast number was issued, Mr. Mansfield has rela- 


Sry 


up. The transportation did not cost him over g 
shilling a hundred. And thus the vaoney is filch. 
ed, if not from the pockets, at least from the harj 
earnings of our farmers, and a scheming money 


monger made rich at their expense. 
We trust that this imposition will not long be 


endured, andit need not. The truth is, that ouy 
farmers have generally been so late in fattening 

their pork, that but a small portion of the ag- 
gregate amount, is gotten into market before the 
close of navigation. But if there were no such 
consideration as the above to induce our farmer; 
to bring in their pork earlier, there would be in- 
ducement enough in the fact, that they can make 
it cheaper before the setting in of cold weather, 
than afterwards, it being a notorious fact in the 
experience of every farmer, that hogs will fatter 
much more readily in warm weather than in cold, 
and a fact too, which harmonizes with the de- 
ductions of science. 

Here then, is a double motive,—a double a 
vantage, to induce our farmers to fatten el 
pork early, and, hurry it into market, so that it 
may be gotten away before the close of naviya- 
tion, for so can they afford to sell it at a less price 
while at the same time, it will be the very means 
of procuring them a much greater price. 

The reason that this matter has not been inquir- 
ed into and understood has been, that so little 
pork has generally been brought into market 
before the close of navigation, that it has not been 
deemed a matter of much importance, and as 
transportation during the winter is generally out 
of the question, it matters little to us what may 
be the price of pork and beef at the other end oi 
the Lake. 

But if these things are so, (and that they are, 
we have the best authority for affirming,) then 
why may not the fattening of pork become a pro- 
fitable business, as itis and always will be a cash 





business. Andif the corncrop, when sold at the 
joni, or converted into pork, even at present pri- 


ted to us an instance of the enormous profits of! ces, is more profitable than the wheat crop, how 


speculators in Michigan pork. Last fall, we think! 
it was, a fellow in Buffalo, just before the close of 
navigation, telegraphed to agents in Detroit, To- 
Jedo, Sandusky and Cleavland, to buy up all the 


pork they could get, knowing that the price there | 


was something like adollar and a half per hun- 
dred higher there than it was here at the time: 
Up he came in due time, and made a clean sweep 
of all the pork in the above named places, and got 
safely back to Buffalo before the harbor was shut 


‘much more profitable still would it be, if from 
‘one to two dollars per hundred more could be re- 
‘alized for pork, than at present. 
| Here then is an alternative to the wheat crop, 
big with interest to the farmer ? 

And the beef crop, if Mr. Mansfield’s account 
of the matter be correct, is destined to occupy no 
very mean place as a product of Western agricul- 
ture. If itbe true, that none but refuse beef, 
such as is unfit to supply the markets in our large 
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cities fresh, is barreled east, and that western bar- jsecond crop a full guarantee of at least as much 
rel beef is worth two dollars per barrel more, profit to the acre, as from the wheat crop, and that 
then surely it will be an object with —s farmers | 19 in ready money. We cannot state the pre- 
whether there be not another alternative here pre- | ied expense of hastening dadiabainins en tted, 
sented to their choice, well deserving of their at- but it is trifling, in comparis m with the enormous 
tention. ‘ " outlay which the wheat crop requires. With the 

Hitherto no attention has been given to the stall | ¢ 


: ‘ machine now used for gathering the heads, the 
feeding of beef in this country. Our beef has S S 


° expense of harvesting is greatly reduced, while 
been fatted mostly upen grass, and wild grass at ‘ 

' if ree « the green crop is left to decay upon the ground, or 
that, with perhaps the addition of a few pump- 
kins and potatoes. Very little corn has beencon- 
verted into beef. Butif good barrel beef is in 

. d. will i i bi th ‘commands money. 

ene oY , + ve Pp é ‘ wee , H 6 K / ; 
such demand, will it not pie. i an 0 coy ve If we mistake not, two or three correspond- 
our farmers to convert a portion of their corn jenis of the Farmer, have stated as the result of 
crop into beef? 

"he Horse Crop—tf our recollection serves, 
the estimate of Mr. Moore, as published in our 
first number of the present volume, was, that a 
colt could be raised to three years old, at as little 
expense as a calf could be raised to the same age, 
and that at that age, it would sell for fifty dollars, 
if suitatable attention were paid to the breed, &e. 


to serve for pasturing, and thus the land is kept 
be heart. Clover seed is an article which always 





their experience, that they have found the clover 
crop, devoted to the purposes above described, 
the most profitable crop they have raised, one of 
whom, we think was our friend Bristo!, of Com- 
imerce, Oakland Co. It is true that all kinds of 
soils are not equally adapted to clover, but most 
|of our Michigan lands will produce it luxuriantly 





ng ; with the aid of plaster,and some of them without 
This certainly shows a very great advantage of] ;, 
the horse over the neat cattle crop. It is true, | The Hemp Crop—We know not whether 
sah ‘ r way wh “1 Ve | 4 i ¥ : 
that colts are liable to many more unfayorabl pny experiments have been made with the hemp 
contingencies than young neat stock, but ma dr p in our State. Certain it is, however, that 
all due allowence for these, there remains a large ,no inconsiderable portion of the soil of this penin- 
!sular is well adapted to its culture, and it is equal- 


ballance in favor of the horse crop. 
‘ Rey Baer ° eg 

Good horses are always in demand, and always ly certain, that it is a very profitatable crop, and 
command good prices, and fine horses generally | a cash paying crop. It is the principal crop of the 
command extravagant prices. Is not this then a| ctate of Kentucky, and the great staple of the 
department of farm husbandry, to which our far- 
mers would do well to direct their attention! 

The Clover Crop.—We do not now refer to| 
the ordinary, and hitherto principal benctits oi | bury oak openings, and no inconsiderable portion 
the clover crop, such as its use for pasture and |OF 08? timbered lands. 

; It will be remembered, that we gave some ac- 
meadow, and for turning under as a manure.— , ao y 5 iY 
ee ; - ;CoUuNntL In our last Volume, Ol hemp culture in Ken- 
The benefit to be derived from it as a manure, is| hy age i 
‘ . | tucky,from a conversation we had with J'de Meek- 
perhaps greater than all others combined, but it}" : bias. 
eS a ‘ 'er,of that State,then about to take up his abode in 
isan indirect one, to be realized mostly through |.’ : ' ; 
’ ; fan ne sdeanta cg | Minesota. According to his statement, one hand 
the wheat crop, insomuch that so far as advantage ae F 
. a ; 1can take care of five acres of hemp, thidt is, one 
thus derived from it, is concerned, the clover, . | of 
. . . |Slave,we suppose, and of course a free man, sus- 
crop and the wheat crop are in a manner identi- |”. Te » St 
fied. 

But there is another way in which the clover | 
crop may be made productive, and in point of d/- | 

7 | waren ee aoe ae “ } l 

s , 2 fmouni to Uta y ars per acre, the 
rect profit, will rival the wheat erop, and even ex- |" to not far from fifty dollars per acre, the 
ceed it, viz. by letting it stand for seed. About 
eight dollars’ worth of seed will ordinarily be 
the product of thesecond crop. To this same is 
to be added the proceeds of the first crop. which 
cannot be estimated at less than five dollars. But 
if we leave the first crop out of the question, as 
a means of raising ready money, we have in the 


| Russian Empire. It requires a deep, rich soil, 
such as is found upon our prairies, bottom lands, 





tained by the consciousness that he is such, and 
moved by the hope of reward, can take care cf 
double that number of acres. The proceeds a- 


price being about sixty dollars per ton. Acco. - 
ding to his account of the matter, the process of 
breaking, cleaning, and baling, is all done by a 
machine jn one single operation, and with truly 
wonderful facility, the bundles being passed thro’ 
the machine as rapidly as bundles of grain are 
passed through athreshing machine. Th e harvest. 
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ing is done with a cradle, unless the stalks stand 
so thinly, that they grow large and tall, in which 
case they are cut up with a honk. Hemp is an 


article that always commands cash. 
The Broon Corn Crop.—The proceeds of this 


crop amount to about the same as those of the 
hemp crop, viz. about fifty dollars per acre, that 
is, exclusive of the seed, which is quite as valua- 
ble feed for horses or other stock as oats. We 
do not know how many acres one man could tend, 
but we should say, at a rough guess, ten. Any 
good, strong soil is adapted to it. The labor in- 
volved in its cultivation is light and pleasant,com- 
pared with that of some other branches of farm- 
husbandry. And if the farmer chooses to man- 
ufacture his crop into brooms, he may thereby 
double his profits. We know of a farmer in 
Jackson county, who has devoted much of his 
attention to this crop, for many years, not only 
to its cultivation, but to the manufacturing. of it 
into brooms, the manufacturing being mostly 
done on rainy days and evenings,and he has been 
greatly prosperous. He once told us the amount 
of his profits on the crop, including the manufac- 
ture; we do not remember the amount, but it was 
enormous, and we distinctly remember, that our 
impression was at the time, that if farmers were 
aware of the claims which this crop presents to 
their consideration, they would regard it with 
more favor. Aside from the manufacture, it is 
one of the most profitable crops to which the 
farmer can devote his attention, if as we are cred- 
ibly informed, there is always a market for it 
here, at not far from a hundred dollars per ton, 
the product of two acres of ground. 

The Root Crop—We do not introduce the 
root crop here, as a substitute for the wheat crop 
for raising money, but as our design is, in fact, 
to commend to the consideration of our farmers 
the various crops, which are deserving their atten- 
tion, and especially thse which should enter in- 
to a system of rotation, the root crop must not be 
passed by. It embraces potatoes, but more 
particular reference is had to carrots, turneps, 
ruta bagas, and beets. 

It has been by the cultivation of these roots 
es much as by any other means, that the farms of 
lingland have been brought into so high a state 
of productiveness. The reason of it is two-fold; 
in the first place, some of the most important 
elements which enter largely into the com- 
position of the grain crop, enter slightly into 
ihe composition of these roots, while, on the oth- 











er fiat certain chet wanmbeas which enter large. 
ly into the compositon of the latter, enter but in 
very minute proportion, into the composition of 
the former. So that the two crops abstract, to a 
great extent, different elements from the soil,and 
while the one class of elements is being drawn 
upon and diminished,the other is accumulating by 
means of continued decomposition. 

Another reason of the ameliorating effect of 
these esculents upon the soil, is that they draw 
more largely than most crops, upon the fertili. 
zing elements of the atmosphere through their 


leaves. 
And experiments have shown, that these roots 


are more economical for fodder, than hay. Ac- 
cording to the Maine Farmer, which is good av- 
thor ty, one hundred pounds of good mm is equal 
in nutritive properties, to 

91 bushels Carrots, 


— «| Ruta Bagas, 

106 “ Mangold Wurtzel, 
oy. * Potatoes, 

165 “ Common Turnens. 


Other Crops.—There are many other crops 
theclaims of which, we intended to have looked 
ynto, but “time and space forbid,” as, for instance, 
the Madder crop, the Cranberry crop, the Pea 
crop, the Fruit caop, &e., &e. 

Do not misunderstand us —it is no part of our 
jntention to disprove wheat growing, under prop- 
er restrictions, but on the contrary to increase the 
real profits of the business, on all lands adapted 
o its culrure; and the way, the only way to do 
this, is to devote the load mainly to other crops 
So will the wheat crop become comparative a 
certain cron, and so will its productiveness be 
doubled and thribbled, and its profits quadra- 
pled. 

Protracted, as this article has been, we should 
love to dwell upon the subject much longer, and 
speak more particularly of the different systems 
of rotation which may be adopted with advan- 
tage. «But this can perhaps be better odjusted by 
the good sense and tact of the farmer himself, in 
accordance with the character and condition of 
the soil, with which he may be supposed to be 
better acquainted than any one else can be, unless 
by special analysis. As a general rule, however, 
we would say, that all our bad timbered lands, 
should be devoted mainly to grazing, and tnat up- 
on all our openings, clovering and root crops 
should be resorted to as a manure, sufficiently to 
keep the land in good heart, whatever else may be 




















{ raising wheat te the neglect of other 
tural products, I have made out the an- 
|statement, exhibiting at one view the num- 
i acres of cleared jand in the state; the 
er of acres sowed to wheat; the fraction- 
portion that the number of acres sown to 
{, bear to the whole number of acres of 
jland in the state ; the quantity of wheat 
Jineach county, and the average number 
siels raised to the acre in each county. 

uWwill see that the result is not very favor- 
) wheat raising. It shows that 32-100 of 
that the 
i qiantity to the acre in any one county is 
whels; that the greatest quantity to the a- 
my one county, is 17.62 bushels, (being the 
yof St. Clair,) and that the general aver- 
the whole state, is but 10.39 bushels to 


ecleared land is sown to wheat; 


ou can use all or any part of the annexed 


mt to good advantage, you are at liberty for food. 


» do. 
respectfully yours, 
SEBA MURPHY. 


STATEMENT 


the number of acres of cleared Jand in the 
‘Counties* in the State of Michigan; the 
tof acres sowed to Wheat; the quantity 
eat raised in each county; the number of 

sraised to the acre and the fractional pro- 
» that the number of acres sowed to wheat 
0 the whole number of acres of cleared 


* counties of Mackinaw, Ottaway and S 
"enot included in this statement. 
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yeted. Other things may come in, as may} Counter, — Cra Lid, Bd Wt, Pron, WR, prac 
ee Pf Allegan, 12054 2835 23. 30878 =610.8 
suit the taste, or predilections of the far- Barry, 16375 5700 34 60963 1061 
Berrien, 19746 65611 28 41514 7.04 
‘ - | Branch, 46279 16455 .da = 124775 7.58 
jus will our farmers be saved from the dis- Calhoun, 96399 37036 .38 370478 9.00 
‘tment and distress, to which they are now |Cass, 59197 = 30 — = 
: Clinton, 14733 = 5207 3d ©6612 1.07 
nally doomed,by the failure of the wheat crop, | Raton, 16657 4845 .21. 60097. 12.3 
hi ill th @ becom > inde ondant. comfor- Genesee, 31603 18817 .59 126319 6.7 
or 7 Seti wie 56644 18798 134 178643 9.5 
and happy. Ingham, 25631 8640 .33 82994 9.6 
— lonia, 23236 8302 35 694504 =: 11.38 
ite woe. Be ~ Jackeon, 119124 47832 40 540280 8641.29 
jg We thank Mr. Murphy for the following |i nasoo, 64415 20065 «31. 222839 11.10 
. Providentially it came in a good time, and} Kent, 25237 9064 .35 92533 10.90 
, : il : yrace, | Lapeer, 29560 8708 -29 109692 1259 
after the preceding article with good grace. pe aim 104877 28981 96 295462 10.44 
For the Michigan Farmer. Livingston, 69762 26988  .38 268789 9.09 
Macomb, 55450 11391 -20 175694 15.40 
Yah AK Monroe, 41499 10728 26 98962 9.22 
Monroe, Feb.45, 1650. 10 ised, 170308 49812 29557537 11.19 
p. [sam:— Shiawarsee, 20824 7918 .38 84621 10.65 
Dear Sir:— St. Clair, 17394 1956 = «11s 34471-1769 
As you have com- St. Joseph, 84255 3 690 .38 260616 8.22 
; F : Van Buren, 16509 6034 36 41381 6.85 
edwarning the farmers against the prac- Wayne, 60254 9556 .15 104033 10.8 
Washtenow, 135539 44971 33 463415 10.89 
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Tuer Porator FIFTY YEARS AGo.—Mr. Editor: 
I find an error in a statement of one of your cor- 
respondents; he says, “Potatoes were not an ar- 
ticle of food 50 years ago, by reason of their bad 
quality and small yield;” that ain’t true. Sixt 
years ago I was 22 years old, and helped plant 
and gather in as fair crops of potatoes then, as ] 
ever have since, and of equal flavor. I can go 
further still; 75 years ago, I remember pic king 
potatoes after the digger, and the size was larger 
than what we have raised since the rot commene- 
ed. My mother informed me, that she lived ata 
time when potatoes were not an crticte of food, 

not because they wasn’t good, but because they 
didn’t know it. From curiosity, her father bought 
tive, from some quarter, kept ’em safe in his ches, 
ull planting time, then planted ’em; they came 
up and flourished well, blossomed and produced 
balls, which they supposed was the fruit to be ea- 


-32 4730184 





{ 
} 


ten; they cooked ’em various ways, but coulnd’t 
make ’em palatable, and pronounced ’em unfit 
The next Spring, while ploughing 


itheir garden, the plough passed through where 


| 


the potatoes had grown, and rooted out some no- 

| ble ones, and by that means, they found out which 
‘end of the vine to eat; and from that time to thi s, 
|they have been culiivated in the New England 
States, and perhaps throughout America— Bos- 
ton Cultixator. 





Farmine in Nortruern Itirois.—At the late 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, the following 
eztract of a letter from Dr. Kennicut, who re 
sides in Cook Co., about 20 miles North from 


i tae wasread. He says: 
There has been, I am happy to say, an unusual 





amount of plowing. Our people are just begin: 
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ning to learn that the frosts of winter have a very | be the man to whom all eyes will be turne; 
happy effect upon the soil that is turned up to/ the most suitable one the country affords, 1). 
their influence. Spring wheat sown early in| charge of it. In our recent visit to Lansiy- 
March, or as soon as the frost is out, on land/ found there would be no difficulty in gettine 4, 
plowed in October and November, and harrowed lutioa passed. Wedoubt not it has pass iF 
In the spring, is much more certain and gives) this —Ed. 

generally a larger yield than in spring plowed! wrenric — 








ground. i For the Michigan Farmer. 
Throughout this immediate region we have been | TAM, eae 
compelled to abandon the cultivation of winter AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


wheat. It winter kills two yearsin three. If we F Te 
could be sure of every second erop it would pay. Mr. Epitor,— 

he past seasoa, spring wheat has likewise failed, | Will you not, in every app: 
some from rust, some from a sort of blight, and | way, advocate, and exert the influence 
the “ Hedgrow” from its usual rot. I havecon- paper, to advance the movement on fuot : 
versed with some good farmers, who say that the eee ' : : 
wheat crop in this county will not average ten the organization of an Agricultural Bu 
bushels per acre. This is hard, espevially as from Washington? The Agricultural interests «: 
45 to 50 cents per bushel is all that this spring | great source of all our national wealth. ( 
wheat will command in our market. In Chicago, | ricultural population. form the great subsirs! 
I suppose, it is mixed with one-third or more of}... Republic. Why should they not bess ! 
good winter wheat, and sells in Buffalo for 80 to ; ; i : : 
%0 cents. But this is wrong, for it gives our Chi- ly and fully represented, in the Cabinet « 
cago wheat a bad name and injures all, and it is| National Government, as are those of the 4) 





not profitable. ; the Navy, Commerce and Manufactures! - 
LETTER FROM WASHIN GTON. why should it not be accounted as much t): 7 





siness and duty of government, to look afteiiiu 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. property in the field and in the flocks, as Ho 


that upon the seas or the spindle! This i 
Agricultural Rooms, Patent Office, tant and radical branch of our national int 
Washington, January 21, 1850. é has been too much overlooked. Except wi 
Warren Isnam, Esa: been done, and published, in eonneetion wii 
Dear Sir: Patent Office, and the annual reports issuing), 
Several Leg-| it,—and that too merely incidental—ther 
islatures in the nothern and southern portions of | thing, in the organization of the governm: 
the Union have adopted resolutions in favor of|looks o1 tends particularly to advance tle 
establishing an Agricultural Bureau, under the | interests of the producing class of the cow 
general government, designed to foster the most|ty. Hitherto the farmer has been allowed » 
important interest of a nation of Farmers.—|on his way, with no other aid than he coi 
Your devotion to this interest has long been known | tain from the increasing light and literati 
to me, and although I have not the honor of a/seminated through agricultural publicat 
personal acquaintance, I presume to suggest the | private origin, the result of individual enti vo 
propriety of bringing the subject of a Bureau We need to have the whole subject thong, 
before the Legislature of Michigan. As it is not | investigated and systematized, facts collect 
a political question, I trust there will be little or| whatever data‘might be obtained to facilit« 
no opposition to a resolution in favor of the meas- | direct legislation, affecting the farmers’ igjjent« 
ure. | Shall he be made adrudge forever, to be “firme 
Agriculture must come up in this country ;/er of wood, or drawer of water, for @ 1B og 
and I assure you that the South, as well as North, | vileged class of society, whose interests «: 
the East, as well as West, will ere long be alive to| particularly watched and guarded by the - 
this great subject. I honor your effurts in Michi-; ment? There ean be no good reason i 














gan, and in my forthcomixg report, shall aim to do ‘why it should thus be. Much, on the oth BB This 
justice to those generous spirits who have “borne | may be urged, showing the importance of ow) 
the burden in the heat of the day.” |mental attention, being systematically alte 
I have the honor to be ito this interest. We have now nearly # 

Yours, truly, climates of the world within our states an » 
DANIEL LEE. _ jtories, and soil of every variety, adapte!' fel 

— | getables and animals of all countries. 

We are glad to learn from the above, that Dr. | a population spreading over our prairies. * 
Lee has been placed at the head of the agricultur- | etrating our forests, Who might be saved "Hi, th 


zl interest at Washiegton. And should a Bu-| fruitless toil and labor, or whose enery' 
reau, or distinet Department for the promotion of | be better directed, were there some gre’ 


the interests of agriculture, be established, he will| organ, the common property of the coun” 
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vation, researches, co rrespondence, statistics, | T¢ the moth or miller molest the bees, prevent 
: whatever might facilitate the settlement and 
-vation of our fertile lands, might be available : ‘ 
J. The different states too should be induced | Ways; first, by properly constructed hives.— 
the action of the general government, and the | Week’s perfect hive, is the best that ] ha e ever 
ropriation of ey eae for that purpose, to | seen,and will very much prevent their operations. 
lish Agricultural Schools, where young men | go oond, have ticht hives, that they may not enter 
be taught both the science and practice of 3 <I 
jeulture, the habits and diseases, thé best 
es of feeding and rearing and fattening and | Bee house, so that the miller may be easily seen 
roving the breeds, of different animals, the | in the day time, and killed with the finger. . a 
sand instruments, manures and tillage: ' ; ; ‘eS 
p and instruments, manures and tillage proper | Tr thoy freeze in winter, keep none but full 
necessary for the working of the soil and ¢ 
ing different sorts of crops: in which schools, : : 
, other valuable knowledge, the pupils should made hives, and open the ventilators at the top ot 
jarticularly instructed in the Constitution of | the hive, that the vapor or moisture from their 
United States and the great principles of liber- | jreath may escape. 
and independence, that distinguish us among 7 
gations of the earth. The establishment of ; 
soricultural Bureau will soon awaken atten- | ful, and the swarm should freeze, (which may 
) o and give interest to such schools, and con- | and should be ascertained by rapping on the, hive ‘ 
we vastly more to their origin and endow- during or immediately succeeding very cold ; 
ut, thay private liberality or the patronage of SF AE A a EL a 
pee: : . . 2 2 § 2 me hiv 2 

te Societies. Indeed, if the system of Union | ““ ») sh ' ay adda eit 
jools, now becoming so popular and efficient, | Ventilator, so as to prevent their flying,and to give 
connection with our public schools, is carried | them breath; place them in a warm reom, then 
,and true and proper dignity is given to the | let them remain 24 hours, with the mercury at 
mare VOC: ¢ , i is pal 2 ‘ pe . . . . 

wer’s vocation, and attention is paid $0 tae edu: | tom 75 to 100°, during which time they will re- 
ion of those that tiil the soil, why might there vs , 
, inevery town or district, be a branch ag- ; 
tural department where youth might learn and healthy. rs 
rudiments of that profession which is destin- | Some complain of poor luck in inducing the : 
inthis country ere long to rank among the young swarms to remain with them. The most 
hand honorable employments ! 


GEO. DUFFIELD. 

























his depredations; this may be done in sever] 





















at the joints. Third, whitewash the inside of the 






swarms, place them in warm bee houses and well i 










‘ oh | 
If these preventives should not prove suecéss- 














cover from their torpid state, and become active 







experienced bee men, or apiarians, affirm that not 
}one swarm in a hundred will leave if properly 

For the Michigan Farmer. managed. This consists, first, in having hives of 
a Bloomfield, Febuary, 1850. proper size, clean and sweet, (for all purposes, I pe 
Frenp Isnam:— 




















prefer hives containing 4000 cubit inches or 7% 
14 inches by 21,) have the hives in readiness 
for the young swarm, place it in the shade du- 


Presuming that a few lines 
on the subject of the Honey Bee might possi- 
‘be instructive or interesting, at least to some 
your readers, I offer you a few remarks. 

The subject is one of some importance. Many 
rsons have supposed that the successful manage- 
at of the bee, entirely depends upon what is 
bmed Juck, conveying the idea that they may be 
ceessfully managed by only a few persons, and 
atany attempt or the part of others to man- 
¢ them would be a waste of time. Another, and I am inclined to think the worst ™ 3 
This I apprehend is a mistake, or want of | kind of ill luck is, the destruction of bees in the “4 
owledge of their habits and wants, and the dif- | fall of the year for the purpose of obtaining the 
ulties they have to contend with; this knowl- | honey; this there is not the least necessity for, 
geand an application of it will soon bani h this | even in case they have not enough to winter on. 
luck, If aswarm has not enough to subsist on through 






ring the operation of hiving, and commence get- 
ting them into the hive as soon as they are 
fairly collected upon the bush or place where . 
they are lighting: as soon as they are in the ‘ 








hive remove them into the bee house. Young & 
swarms should always be placed in the shade; 






otherwise the comb is liable to melt. 
















| the winter, it is easily supplied. 
Again, it is a very common canse of complaint ne 


Let us examine the matter, and see how many 
the misfortunes depends upon Juck. I do not 
i¢ the appellation; it appears to me that the that the swarms are robbed by neighboring ; q 
rd indolence would be tar more comprehensive swarms; there is not the least necessity fur it.— 










? . . . . . 
.. Correct. ;AS soon as it is Ciseevered that ohe swarm 1S 


i 
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robbing another, the entrance to the hive should 
be contracted. The safe plan is to reduce the 
mouth of the hive so that it is barely sufficient 
for the passage of the bees, during the entire 
season that they are liable to robbery, which is 
prior to the appearance of flowers in the spring, 
and after the frost in the fall. Another process 
of preventing the operations of the robber is, to 
shut the entrance tothe hive in the evening, o- 
pen the ventillators, and let them remain in that 
condition two or three days. In the mean time, 
give the swarm thus imprisoned, a spoonful of 
water twice or three times during each day, at 
the end of which time the robbers will disap- 


ear. 
With these remarks I must close for the pre- 


sent, asserting thet nearly, if not every one of 
the causes of ill luck, are easily learned and re- 
moved, and the labors of the most industrous in- 
sect made a source of much pleasure and profit, 
instead of remaining as they now are, in the 
old fashioned hives, and under the present mode 
of management, a profitless—a totally worthless 
insect. Each swarm may be made to yield thir- 
ty pounds of surpluss fine honey, without the 
necessity of destroying a bee, or once getting 
stung to obtain it, and this in addition te the us- 
ual increase of young swarms, with an outlav of 
houee and hives, and an old hive is better than 


anew one, if properly sheltered from the weath- 


er. 
ee ee 





Swamp MUCK, OR PEAT, AS A FERTILIZER.— 
This substance. abounds in almost every section 
of our country, and is capable of producing the 
greatest fer tility in old worn out soils. Some 
qualities of it will answer a good purpose if put 
upon the land just as itis dug, without any mix- 
ture of lime or other substance. We witnessed 
the greatest beneficial effects of muck or peat 
that we have ever seen, not long since, upon the 
farm of Mr. James Buckalew, and also upon the 
farms of Mr. Foreman Hendrickson, and Mr. John 
L. Hendrickson, in New Jersey. The last nam- 
ed gentleman showed us a piece of corn that ave- 
rages this year sixty-three bushels to the acre.— 
Seven years ago the field where it grew had a 
dressing of 12 or 14 loads of muck and one bush- 
els of lime to each load, and has had nothing 
since. Previous to tho dressing of muck, the 
soil had been exhausted. Another New Jersey 
farmer, Mr. Ezekiel Coombs, has completely 
renovated a worn out farm by the use of muck. 
We call attention to these gentlemen, that all who 
have this valuable fertilizer upon their farms may 
see what has beeu done by others, and what they 
can also do themselves.—Agricu/turist. 





NOTES BY THE WAY—NO. 56, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Lansing, Feb. 13, 1859 

Here we are in the Metropolis of the Ps; 
sular State, so recently a howling wiidernes 
Though exhausted with fatigue, having jus, 
rived, and at an hour of night that invites , 
pose, we cannot retire till we have sketched a: 
things which have attracted our attention “by; 
way.” 

First and foremost, we will introduce tp . 
readers a returned Californian, with whom 
met on board the cars, and from whom 
received much information respecting the » 
state of things at the mines. He was appar 
ly a very candid man, nor washe soured by : 
appointment, for he had been so far succes: 
that although he was there but three mon) 
he brought home gold enough to buy him a¢ 
farm. He went from Lyons, Ionia Co. 

Success of the adventurers.—In reply to: 
question, what proportion of those who had; 
rived in that country, had succeeded in amas 
gold to any considerabl2 extent, he said, no: 
in ten. The great mass of them went il: 
without any sort of calculation as to the diff. 
ties to be encountered, and the labors to be » 
formed in order to the realization of their ho» 
and the consequence was, that when they cx 
to face those difficulties. and labors, ‘hey shi 
away discouraged. But the men of reaj nev 
who had counted the cost, and had the resolu. 
and physical strength to carry them throug! 
difficulties, had done well. But even these ) 
not accomplished so great wonders as was ge 
ally supposed, unless in a very few extraordin 
cases. On board the vessel which brought 1 
home, were one hundred and fifty persons ret 
ing from the mines with the result of their: 
rious success. Of these one hundred and ‘i 
persons, only thirty, had any thing at all, anc 
most favored one of these favored few, had » 
three thousand dollars, and he had been « 
from the first opening of the mines. The 4 
successful of the thirty had about five bundn 
dollars, and the others were possessed of vari 
amounts between these two extremes. }: 
sickness was experienced at the mines, and'13! 
were by that means prevented from accom). 
ing their ends. 


The diggings—The diggings are upon 4 
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porders of the streams, and he remarked, that in 
some instances, the tents for forty miles along the 
streams, wer as frequent as farm houses are ‘a- 
long the road side in the most populated farming 
community, all living in harmony, and observing 
the most perfect order and decorum. From the 
stream there are layers of rocks projecting back 
into the rising ground, ascending somewhat, as 
they retire, or io use geological terms, dipping to- 
wards the bank of the stream, where they crop 
out. These rocks are mostly granite and slate — 
Upon and near their upper surface the gold is 
found, as though deposited there as it was wash- 
ed from the hills above, in ages gone by. Some- 
times would be founda greore in the rock running 
some distance, and there they were sure to find 
gold in unusually large quntities. From such 
places he had sometimes taken out eighty dollars 
inaday. ‘he gold extended from one rod to six 
oreight from the river, and sometimes they could 
not dig to the end of it on account of the depth 
of the superincumbent earth. He speaks of hav- 
ing dug six rods from the bank of the stream, in 
one instance, at which distance the bank above 
him had become eighteen feetdeep. We should 
suppose, that at the point where the gold runs out 
upon the surface of the rock, the probability was, 
that that was the foot of thc hill at the time the 
gold came down, and that in rising from that point 
traces of gold would be found upon what constitu- 
ted the hill side when it was washed down. 


He remarked, that the gold was steadily be- 
coming scarcer and the facilities for getting it 
constantly less. Beyond a certain point on the 
stream, he said, no gold was to be found, and it 
may be readily conceived, that if their borders 
are getting to be lined as above stated, the thou- 
sands upon thousands, and tens of thousands up- 
on tens of thousands, who are pouring into that 
country, would soon exhaust all the best diggin.s ; 
and although new placers are constantly found, | 
yet, if there is a point on each stream, beyond 
which they cannot be found, {and certainly there 
is,) the time will soon come when they will cease 
© be discovered. 

He said there was gold upon the surface of the 
ewth upon, the high ground back from the 
streams upon whose borders the diggings were 
made, but as there was no water to wash it, it 
was of no use to try to collect it. 


and straining through seives of different degrees 
of fineness. In the first place, it is pas.ed thro’ 
wires which only retain large stone,from which the 
particles of gold are all carefully washed. In the 
next operations, the smaller stones and large grav- 
el are sifted out. Then sieves are used which re- 
tain the gold, but allow the smaller gravel and 
sand to escape, and thus, by repeated washings, 
the glittering dust is obtained in its purity. 

The Country.—For agricultural purposes, the 
country, so far as it came under his observation, 
he said, was totally worthless. He passed from 
Sacramento City, (which is thirty miles from the 
bay into which it empties,) one hundred miles up 
the Sacramento River, and up several tributaries, 
a considerable distance, and he had seen no land 
fit for cultivation—none even that bore trees, 
nothing more than a miserable kind of shrub, 
growing upon the best of them. But this is not 
the case in all parts of California, for we know, 
that some portions of it are very productive. 

The country upon Humbolt River.— About 
twelve hundred miles from Fort Independence, 
and some six or eight hundred from the Sacra 
mento, while on his way to California, he struck 
the Humbolt river, and he describes the country 
upon that river as being very beautiful and pro- 
ductive. It abounded in red clover growing 
most luxuriantly in a state of nature, iniermixed 
with a species of grass not very unlike timothy. 
The blossoms and leaves of the clover, are a lit- 
tle more oblong than our common red clover, 
other wise there is no difference. This beautifu 
natural meadow continues along the banks of that 
river for a distance of three hundred miles, with 
some little interruptions. The stream finally 
loses itself by sinking into the earth. 

“ Tom,” vs. “ Tom.’—-Among our fellow 
travellers on our way hither, was that queer spe- 
cimen of the race, “Tom Lewis,” of Grosse Le, 
who came near shaking the cars off the track 
with his fun. He was after another Tom, “Tor 
Gallagher,” of Detroit, who last winter had the 
address io persuade the majority of the Legisla- 
ture, that there ought tobe an Inspector of Fish 
in Detroit, and that he ought to be the man todo 
up the business, and pocket the results. Friend 
Lewis said, that he had this year put up eight hun- 
dred barrels of fish, and the inspection, including 
salt, and other incidentals, had cost him $7890. al- 





Washing the Gold.—The gold is separated 


F'am the stones and earth by repeated washing | 


most a dollar a barrel, and some 88000 had gone 
' 


into the pocket of the Inspector, whi!» no mortal 
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besides had been benefitted by the law, for the! 
fish had all to be inspected over again at the 
next port below. And this enormous tax was 


also paid upon every barrel of fish consumed in 


Michigan. We have heard others, who were en- 
tirely disinterested, speak of the law asa most 
oppressive one. It is repeale 1. 

There are many other matters we should like 
dearly to touch upon, but we must let them pass 
for the present. 








Ladies’ Department. 
OUR LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


We are glad to learn, as we do from various 
yquarters, that our Ladies’ Department is regar- 
ided with interest by the female portion of our 
‘readers. We confess that we have not bestowed 
étlint attention upon it, which its importance de- 
‘mands, and sometimes have neglected it altogeth- 
“er. This has arisen partly from the press of 

other matters, and partly from the fact, that we 
‘were not aware ’till recently that so much inte, 
“rest was taken in it. Amanda has waked up our 
ideas somewhat upon the subject, and we hope 
stoo her communication will have the effect to 
¢jostle some of her fair sisters out of their apathy 
“and bring them out as corzespondents of the Far- 
:mer. There is talent enough, and education 
enough, and everything else encugh among the 
“female portion of our readers, to fil! this depart- 
“ment with original matter, and sustain it with 
,eredit, from year’s end to year’s end—Shall it be 
done? We hope to hear from Amanda often. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 


Mr. Isuam:—My father is a subscriber to your 
“~paper, and anxiously have I watched for each 
number as it came from the office, and eagerly 
seizing it, turned to look, first for the Ladies’ De- 
partment. I have been much pleased and in- 
‘terested in this department of your paper, yet I 
have sometimes been disappointed to find little or 
nothing there. I have thought that much good 
might be done for our sex by this means, for all 
invho are acquainted with the world, must know 
that the education of females is shamefully neg- 


nothing myself. So here I will undertake m, 
first piece on female education. Females are, »; 
ought to be, educating every day; and it is ne. 
cessary that we should take much pains to be edu. 
cated aright. A good education is necessary f); 
every female, and I think rather more so, than 
for males. Every daughter should be well edu. 
cated, that she may be the joy, pride and hope o: 
her parents; every sister should be well educa. 
ted, that she may be the confident and compani- 
on of her brothers; every wife should be we! 
educated, that she may be the confident and he), 
of her husband; every mother should be we!) 
educated, that she may instruct her children; an! 
every female in society should have a good edu- 
cation, that the whole circle in which she moves 
may be benefitted by it. Although the ignoran: 
and vulgar may sometimes seem to shun, yet wh 
would dare to insult a well educated female? sie 
carries respect with her wherever she goes—s!: 
commands the respect of even her enemies, : 
she has any among the low and vulgar---she \ 
delighted with almost every thing she sees, an! 
when she hears a discourse, she knows how to s°- 
lect and retain all that is valuable, and reject th: 
rest. And when age comes on, it sits upon he 
with a gentle grace, displaying the softest an: 
most lovely beauty through its wrinkles; sv 
may be called the aged lady, but not the old w- 
man, for what woman with a good education ca: 
grow old? (for this forbids pride, haughtiness 
overbearing, malice, or envy ;) the Joveliness 
youth will sit upon her countenance, even tot: 
age of seventy years. Some men, when ¢: 
search of a wife, seek for beauty—some 
wealth—some for pride, and some for noble bir 
yet what noble, intelligent and respectable youn, 
man would think of marrying an ignorant g’. 
let her other qualilies be what they may? \ 
female with a good education, would, if she cou'é 
dispense with it for all the wealth of an Astor, | 
Girard, or a Rothschild. Will gentlemen, wi 
profess so much love for our sex, do a little » 
help us to this inestimable wealth. 
AMANDA. 

P. S. I doubt not but many young ladies, w" 
they see this will say, ‘ Amanda is not a ver 
smart writer;” but let them prove that she is 1 
so smart as they, and I shall have gained my ' 


Pes 





Femace Beauty.—A cultivated mind and 3» 
heart will give an intelligent and beautiful exp: 
sion to the face. The features may be irregu.. 
and the complexion bad, but if the heart ts ge’ 
and the mind well stored, the woman will be ha’ 
some. We have known women, who, at '* 





lected. I had thought of complaining that so 
little was communicatdd for this department, but! 
why should I complain of others while I do | 


sight, were positively homely, yet who becw: 
very handsome, even fascinating, upon fut 
acquaintance. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WASHING RECEIPT. 








Mr. Isnam—Sir—lI send you a receipt to make 
the celebrated washing liquor,which you can put 
in the Farmer if you think it worth the trouble- 
I take it from the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, and that from the che Green Oak Advertiser. 
A correspondent who calls himself the “Washer- 
woman’s Friend,” says: 

There is now a washing liquor sold in Shef- 
fieid, at the most extortionate prices,—beautifully 
labelled,—but for the benefit of washerwomen, 
who are generally the really deserving poor, we 
will impart the wonderful secret, which has been 
obtained from head quarters, viz. Mr. Twelve- 
trees :-— 

“Take 1 Ib of soda, 4 tb of lime, $ tb of soap: 
boil the soda and soap, together, and the lime a 
lone, in two quarts of water; and then after be- 
ing boiled, use the compound as required. This 
receipt can be as well manufactured by a poor 
washerwoman as by a scientific chemist.” —Liv- 
erpool Standard. 

Our lady readers will thank us for the follow- 
ing still more distinct receipt: — 

“Dissolve + tb of lime in boiling water, strain- 
ing twice through a flannel bag; dissolve separ- 
ately 4 Ib of brown soap and 1 tb of soda—and 
boil together the three. Put six gallons of water 
in the boiler, and when boiling add the mixture. 
The linens, which must have been steeped in 
cold water for twelve hours, are wrung out, any 
stains rubbed with soap, and put into the boiler, 
where they must boil for thirty-five minutes.— 
They are then drawn, (the liquor being preserv- 
ed as it can be used three times,) placed in a tub, 
and clear boiling water poured over them, rub 
them out,rinse them well in cold water, and they 
are ready for drying. By this process, two-| 
thirds of the ordinary labor of washing is saved; 
bleaching is dispense1 with entirely; the cloths 
are much cleaner, and are less worne than by the | 
ordinary mode of washing, and the mixture in no) 
way damages the fabric.” 

Ere long, that fruitful source of annoyance, 
and discomfort, “ihe washing day,” will by the | 
use of this mixture, come, we are assured, to be! 


reckoned among the things that were. 
AVERY MC ATRHUR. | 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
! 


Farmers who like to recieve information, and. 
° . e ! 
practice it respecting cultivating their farms, like | 


} 





also, to have their wives and daughters receive 
suitable information respecting their household 
affairs. Why should not the Ladies impart some 
of their experience to others through the columns 
of the Farmer? Profitable communications of 
that kind will be read by many. 


MAKING CANDLES. 

Experience of Mrs. T———, of Ohio. Pre- 
pare small wicks of the best wick yarn, and, after 
being prepared, completely saturate them in 
clear spirits of turpentine, then dry them  tho- 
roughly, before the tallow is applied. Candles 
made in this way will burn much clearer and last 
much longer than without the spirits of turpen- 
tine. Try it. 

LIQUID SALERATUS. 

Put your Saleratus into a bottle, apply water to 
it, but not sufficient to dissolve the whole. In 
this way you may save yourself much time and 
trouble, rather than pulverise it in the usual way 
and a little practice will show you how many 
spoonfuls to apply in a given case. Try it. 

TO MAKE JOHNNY CAKE. 

Mix your meal with common milk and butter 
milk, (a little sour the better,) about an equal 
quantity of each. Put in a spoonful of shorts to 
six or seven spoonfuls of Indian meal, and some 
stewed pumpkin, if you have it. Mix it in the 
evening, and in the morning put in suitable quan- 
tity of the liquid saleratus, and bake for breakfast: 
Palatable and healthy. ‘T'ry it. 

TO MAKE CAKE PUDDINGS. 

“Gather up the fragments that nothing may be 
lost.” 

Take dry pieces of bread or jolinny cake, or 
both, without mould, and put them into milk, and 
soak until soft. Put in sweetening to your taste, 
and an egg or two if you choose. ‘Try it; try all, 
and tell the Farmer how you like them. 





Mutual respect and attention between man and 
wife are essential to render them respectable in 
the eyes of their domestics and children; and al- 
so to maintain that healthy flow of soul, that 
cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit so necessary 
in bearing the ills, and performing the duties of 
life. Kindness and respectable treatment are 
due to ourselves as wife and husband—for we 


cannot love those whom we do not respect, nor 


can they love us in return. 

Let it then be a principle of established author- 
ity, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, that 
change not, to give each that affectionate attention 


which is mutually due. 
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Cducational Department. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


os 











Mr. Eprror:— 

The phrase “ Popular Educa- 
tion,” is one that is very co nmonly used by peo- 
ple generaily, in every part of our wide-spread 
country. It has been the theme of the school 
boy in his earliest efforts at composition; of school 
teachers and school officers in educational conven- 
tions ; of professional men and practical educators 
on the occasion of our national anniversaries ; and 
of statesmen in our legislative assemblies. The 
phrase, however, in its widest and true import, | 
fear is not generally well understood. 

Popular education med’ns the education of the 
people; not of a few of them; not of one sex 
merely; but the education of the whole people. 
It has reference not to a part of man, as the mind 
cr body, but to the whole man. It should not be 
restricted to a few years of training in childhood 
and youth, as is commonly supposed; nor yet to 
that wider view which takesin all the preparation 
that is made in youth for after life. It should 
have reference to the whole duration of man’s 
being; to the present life not only, but to the fu- 
ture state. 

Man is an organic being. Mind can manifest 
itself in this life only through the medium of our 
material organization. Physical and mental ed- 
ucation sould progress together. All the pow- 
ers of the body and of the mind should be culti- 
vated in harmony, so as to render man the subject 
of education, a perfect being after his kind. 

In physical education a healthy state of the di- 
gestive apparatus is of the first importance: for 
mperfect digestion disorders the whole animal e- 
conomy. Meals, then, should consist of simple 
but nutricious food, which should be taken with 
regularity, wnd properly masticated. The lungs 
also should be kept in health by deep inhalations 
of pure air; for without this, the blood wiil fail to 

‘be properly oxygenated as it passes through them. 

Aside from these, every part of the system should 
receive adue degree of healthful exercise. There 
are conditions that are essential to bodily health. 
They also lie at the foundation of mental health, 
for such are the relations existing between the 
body and the mind, that when the former is dis- 
eased the latter sympathises with it. 

In mental education the brain, as a physical or- 
an, should be kept in a healthy state. The con- 
itions of health in this organ are the same as 

those just stated, upon which the bodily health 
depends. Further, the health of the brain requir- 
es the direct stimulus of mental action, which con- 


a 


Mental and physical exercise are alike essenti:| 
to health. As physical exercise is essential to 
the health of students and literary men, so also 
mental exercise contributes to improve the health 


of farmers and mechanics, and laborers of what. 
ever kind. 

The whole man should be educated; all men 
should be educated; and each should receive an 
education adapted to his highest wants and the 
whote duration of his being. By this means the 
race will increase in assimilation to the likeness 


of its Creator continually. 
IRA MAYHEW. 





For the Michigen Farmer. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








Eight annual statement of the Board of Edu. 
cation of Detroit, pursuant to an act of the Leg- 
islature approved Feburary 17, 1842. The last 
annual statement brought the affairs of the Board 
up to Feburary 20, 1849; this brings them up 
to Feburary 15, 1850. 

First—There have been 19 Schools under the 
charge of the Board during the last year, as _fol- 
lows, 4 Middle Schools for boys from 10, and girls 
from 13 to 17, inclusive; 14 Primary Schools for 
boys from 5 to 9, and girls from 5 to 12, inclusive; 
and 1 school for colored persons. 

Second.—The highest quarterly return of 
scholars during the past year, is 2334, being an 
increase of 211 over the highest quarterly return 
of 1848, and being an average of 122 scholars 
for each school. By the last annual statement tt 
was estimated that in some part of the year, 3821 
scholars had attended the public schools; and it 
is estimated, that in the course of the present 
year 4000 scholars have attended them, being 
more than two-thirds of the children between 
the ages of 5 and 17 in the city. 

Third.—The several branches of education pur- 
sued in the course of the year, are—Alphabet, 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Physiol- 
ogy, Composition, Elocution and Music. No 
change has been made as to the books used in the 
city schools since the last annual statement. 
Fourth—The expenditures of the Board from 
the last annual statement up to the 15th instant 
are as follows: 





stitutes the appropriate exercise of this organ— 
The education of the whole man in accordance 
with the laws of our being, is a condition upon} 


which depends the health of both body and mind. | 


Printing, $54,12 
Miscellanies, 57,68 
65,46 


Taking Census, 
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Removing Nuisances, 68,51 
| Insurance, 86,60 
Laying Sidewalks, 146,00 
Schoo! House Furniture, 174,04 
Repairs, 257,67 
Rent for School Houses and Lots, 285,87 
Fuel, 393,01 
Salaries of Teachers. 5257,00 
Total, current expenditures, $684571 
Building Out Houses, 118,00 
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On account of Purchase of Real Estate, 650,00 
On account of building School House in 
7th Ward, 1800,00 
Total,including permanent improve'ts, $9413,71 
The reciepts from all sources during the past 
year, have been as follows: 


Sale of Real Estate, $450,00 
From State Primary School Fund, 1929,18 
City School Tax, 6635,16 


$9014,34 


The City School Tax includes the extra assess- 
ment of $1,500, authorized by a vote of the 
Freemen in May last, for building purposes. The 
extra tax with the $2,000in bonds,issued pursuant 
to the same vote, has enabled the Board to build 
anew Schoo! House in the 7th Ward, which, 
combining enconomy with convenience, is on the 
most approved plan that could be obtained. It is 
plain and substantial, and will accomodate 500 
scholars, in three departments, on the system of 
those in the Capitol building. It will probably be 
ready for use in May next, and will enable the 
Board to discontinue the use of four poor school 
rooms, which are now rented by the Board. 

It will be seen that the Board of Education 
have sustained their share of the extraordinary 
expenses of the year. They have paid $68,31 in 
cleaning and removing nuisances on account of 
the Cholera, and $146, for side walks, It will al- 
so be noticed that they have in the last year ex- 
pended $543,54, in rent and repairs. The Board 
are compelled for want of better, to occupy rooms 
in old buildings, which need constaut repairs, and 
for which high rents have to be paid. And 
though several school houses are very much need- | 
ed, and pauticnlarly one in the 8th Ward, for; 
which two excellent lots on the corner of 6th and | 
Abbott Streets have been secured, yet the Board 
do not feel authorized to appeal to the liberality of 
the citizens, for the means to build another house 
during the present year. 

It will be observed that the whole expenditures 
of the year exceed the receipts by $399,37.—! 
The delinquent taxes of the last and preceding 
years are more than sufficent to cover this a- 
mount, so that the deficit is merely nominal. It 
is estimated that after deducting all delinquencies 
and the per centage for collecting the extra tax of 
$1,500, there will be realized. from such extra tax 
only $1350; while the extraordinary expenses, inj 








the purchase of lots and in building have been 
$2,118. Of these extraordinary expenses there- 
fore, the current receipts of the Board have sus- 
tained $768, with a deficit of only $399, as above 
stated. 

The School year is now divided into three Terms 
instead of four Quarters as formerly. The first 
Term commences on the second Monday after the 
third Saturday in April, and closes the fourth 
Saturday in July. The second Term commen- 
ces the fifth Monday after the fourth Saturday in 
July, and closes the Saturday next before Christ- 
mas. The third Term commences the first Mon- 
day after the first day of January, and closes the 
third Saturday in April. 

LEVI BISHOP, 
D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD, 
Committee. 
Dated Detroit, Feb. 15, 1850. 





From the Aunval Report of the Commissioner of the 
Mich. State Land Office. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL LANDS. 


The sales of these lands for the fiscal year 
amount to 9,602-41,100 acres; which is 6,586, 
60-100 acres less than the sales of last year.— 
This diminution of sales is owing somewhat to the 
shortness of the wheat crop, but much more to 
the bringing into market of so large a quantity of 
internal improvement lands, at the low price of 
from thirty to forty cents per acre. This has 
had a tendency to suspend the sale of the school 
lands in the newly settled counties. But this sus- 
pension will be temporary and of short duration; 
for those cheap lands are now fast being taken 
up, and their sale and improvement will proituce 
a reaction, and facilitate the sales of the school 
lanis much more than they will have retarded 
them. This, together with the removal of the 
capital to ann must be the means of greatly 
increasing the sales of these lands. Indeed, the 
location of the capital, alone, must make sale of 
hundreds of sections, which would, otherwise, 
for amuch longer period remain unsold. For 
our school lands, at four dollars per acre, cannot 
be sold until the country becomes somewhat set- 
tled. Yet four dollars is a minimum, low enough. 
For as they are situated near the centres of the 
townships, they will, generally, as the townships 
become settled, find a ready sale. ‘It was there- 
fore a very fortura‘e step for the school fund, as 
well as for the growth and prosperity of the state, 
that the seat of governmert was fixed so far 
north. Soon will the beneficial influences of this 
location be felt, not only in the education of our 
children, but, also, in the support of the state 
government. And trifling, indeed, will become 
the burden, borne by the citizens of the south 
part of the state, in consequence of doing their 
business at the new capital, compared with the 
advantages gained, by lessening their taxations, 
not only for educational, but, also, for state pur- 
po%es, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY—NO. 57. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





Lansine, Feb. 15, 1850. 

Dropping in at the Senate Chamber this morn- 
ing, we found the clerk engaged in reading a me- 
morial from the Hon. Ira Mayhew, late Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, asking an investi- 
gation of certain matters contained in the report 
of the present Superindendent, and also in the 
Marshall Expounder, which matters, the memori- 
alist deems, seriously affect his good name. We 
gathered from the memorial, that in his report, 
Mr. Shearman had charged Mr. Mayhew with hay- 
ing improperly eotaiaied books in his possession, 
which were presented to the department, and pro- 
perly belong to it, and that the Marshall Ex; oun- 
der, (of which Mr. Shearman was editor, previ- 
ous to his appointment to the office he now holds,) 
endorsed the charge, and further accused Mr. 
Mayhew with having neglected his official duties, 
that he might lecture himself into popularity, &e. 

In reply, the memorialist stated, that he had 
not only siood in readiness to deliver up the books 
and every thing else belonging to the department 
in his possession, but had written to Mr. Shear- 
man, requesting him to take them away; that he 
had sent him unasked one box of books for which 
no receipt had been returned. This was the 
course pursued by his predecessor, who retained 
the effects of the department, until he, (Mr. M.) 
called for them. Mr. M. prayed, that the matter 
might be referred to a committee for investigation, 
and his memorial printed, that it might go forth 
as an antidote to the language of the report. 

Immediately upon the reading of the memori- 
al, a motion was made to lay it on the table for 





Houses there is more than an ordinary share of 
that commodity. Nor is it confined to a few brill. 
iant lights which shed their corruscations upon 
the surrounding darkness. Brilliant lights there 
are indeed, but by no means so brilliant as to ren- 
der the others invisible—far from it. As a citi- 
zen of the Peninsular State, we have felt a con- 
scious clevation, as we have sat and locked over 
the two Houses, to see, in so many of the mem- 
bers, indications of a high order of intelligence. 
There are a large number of good debaters in 
both Houses. 

Occupations of the Members—In the House 
there are sixty-five members, and of these 34 are 
farmers, 8 merchants, 6 lawyers, 3 physicians, 2 
clergymen, 2 innkeepers, 2 printers, 1 druggist, 
1 teacher, 1 lumberman, 1 miller, 1 mill-wright, 
1 carpenter, and 2 occupation not given. The 
number of farmers compared with those of all oth- 
er occupations, stands as 34 to 29. 


T he Interests of Agricultare.—It is matter of 
congratulation, that the agricultural interest is 
coming to be regarded in something like its true 
light, and though the claims it presents, have not 
been fully recognized and met by our Legislative 
bodies, yet so much of a spirit has been waked up 
in its behalf, as to afford a comfortable assurance, 
that the day is not distant when those claims will 
come to be regarded as sacred, and not to be tri- 
fled with but at a peril. 

We are truly fortunate, however, in having an 
able chairman of the Senate committee on agri- 
culture, and one too who is deeply imbued with 
the spirit of agricultural improvement, and will 
suffer no opportunity to advance the interests of 
the cause to pass unimproved, Hon. Titus Dort, of 
Wayne. We say not this to the disparagement 
of the other members of the committee, Hon. 








further consideration, and ont of this motion arose 
a discussion in which Senators Shoemaker, Snow, 
Finley, Walbridge, Harvie, Baxter, Dort, Riley, 
Christiancy, and one or two others, took part.— 
The motion was rejected, when the whole subject 
was referred to aselect committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Snow, Riley and King. We have no 
doubt, that, from the light which will be thrown 
upon the subject, the committee will be able to! 
make a report fully exhonerating the man to whose 
faithful and unwearied exertions the state is so 
greatly indebted for much of the efficiency of its 
educational system, the pride and glory of the 
Jommonwealth. We discovered no traces of par- 
ty feeling in the discussion, and in fact, there was 
no room for any that we know of. The debate, 
though brief, showed clearly, that there is talent 
in tha: body. 

Mr. Mayhew stated in the memorial, that he 
was now engaged in the preparation of a Manual 
of Instruction, for general use, to which duty | 
he was invited by the last Legislature, a distin- 
guished mark of their confidence. 

We have said above, that there is talent in the 


Alfred French, of Branch, and Hon. D. 8S. Wal- 
bridge, of Kalamazoo, who are able and efficient 
coadjutors of Mr. D. 

Of the various bills which have, or will come 
before the Senate through this committee, we will 
enumerate those of which we are cognizant. 


The Dog Bill—There is the dog bill which 
has already been printed, and which appears in 
the present number of the Farmer. It meets the 
case as nearly, probably, as anything that can be 
got up. And thus, friend Ward is in a fair way 
to see the accomplishment of a project, by which 
canine offenders may be brought to justice, a con- 
summation which he has so devoutly wished, and 
labored for. And we must confess, that we have 
been profoundly ignorant upon that subject here- 
tofore. The facts in the case, narrated by Mr. W. 
astounded us, and since the developments he made, 
other facts, from other sources, of a similar char- 
acter, have come to our ears. While on the way 
from Detroit, an individual, who was reading the 
Michigan Farmer for January, suddenly broke out 
in the exclamation, “That meets my case exactly. 
I had taken pains to get me a first rate flock of 








Senate. And we will just add here, that in both 


fine wooled sheep, and had every prospect of do- 
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ing well in the business, but the c—d dogs com- they will tell you. The Police Justice is to be a 
menced upon them, and they killed them off so salaried officer, and to receive no fees, so that he 
fast, that I had to give up the business.” He will not be interested to issue processes without 
lived in Ionia co. good cause, while the complainant, if he be nota 





Bill for Printing the Transactions of the ‘resident of the state, is required to give security 


ed, and three thousand copies of the Transactions | 
are in process of being printed, and bound in, 
pamphlet form, to be at the disposal of the So-| 
ciety. 

Agricultural School Resolution—A Resolu- | 
tion calling upon our Representatives and Sena- | 
tors in Congress to use their influence to procure 
a donation of two thousand acres of land for the 
support of an agricultural school in each county, 
was introduced in the House by Delamore 
Duncan, Esq,, and being amended so as to read 
ten instead of two thousand for each county, was 
passed, and is now in the hands of the Senate 
committee on Agriculture, by whom it will pro- 
bably be modified so as to provide for three or 
four such schools in as many different districts of 
the State. If we can get thus much to begin 
with, we will be very thankful. 

Agricultural Bureau Resolution —One er- 
rand we had at Lansing was to suggest the pas- 
sage of a resolution in reference to the establish- 
ment of an Agriculture] Bureau at Washington, 
but we found our friend Dort was already about 
to move in the matter. 

Since the above was written, a joint resolution 
has been substituted in the Senate, which embra- 
ces both the above objects. The resolution asks 
our Senators and Representatives to endeavor to | 


State Agricultural Societu. —This bill has pass- | 





for costs, and also, if he be a non-resident of the 
state, should the court think proper to require it, 
and if the defendant, or prisoner is discharged on 
examination, or acquitted on trial, judgment for 
costs is to be entered against the surety and com- 
plainant. 





The American Poultry Yard; comprising the 
origin, history and description of the different 
breeds of domestic Poultry; with complete di- 
rections for their breeding, crossing, rearing, 
JSatienning, and preparation for market; ins 
cluding specific directions for caponising fowl- 
and for the treatment of the principal d’seas- 
es to which they are subject; drawn from au- 
thentic sources and personal observation; il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings. By D. 
J. Browne, Author of the Sylva Americana. 
With an Appendix, embracing the compara- 
tive merits of different breeds of Fowls, by 
Samuel Allen. New York: Published by C. 
M. Saxon. 

This work abounds in useful instruction in re* 
lation to the subject upon which it treats, and is 
written in a lively, playful and happy style. If 
we mistake not it will soon become the favorite 
poultry book of the day. 





Treasury or KNow.epGre.—This is one of the 
well known series of Chambers. Itis a sort of 


procure a grant of onc hundred and fifty thousand | Encyclopedia of Science and Art, adapted to the 
acres of land for the support of three Agricultural | youthful mind, full of instrnction upon all sub- 
Colleges in this State, and a further grant of ten jects to which the inquiring minds of the young 


thousend acres to aid the Michigan State Agri-|may be turned to advantage. For sale by F. P. 


cultural Society in establishing and maintaining a 
Central Office and Library, for the use of said 
Society, and also to use their influence in favor of 
the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington. ‘The Governor is requested to for- 
ward the resolutions. 

Statistical Bill.—This bill makes it the duty 
of the Assessors in each county, at the time of 
taking the list of taxable property, to ascertain | 
the number of acres of improved land, the amount | 
of agricultural and manufactured products of the 
State, to be arranged in tables similar to those | 
published in our last, only more thorough and 
complete. 

State Fair Bill—tThis bill asks a thousand | 
dollars annually for five years in aid of the State | 
Fair. Whether that amount will be granted, re- | 
mains to be seen. It certainly ought to be. It 
is a pity indeed, if those from whose pockets the 
revenue of the State is taken, cannot be allowed | 
to say how so paltry a pittance of it, shall be ap-| 
propriated. | 

Police Court Bill—And what has a Police | 
Court in Detroit to do with agriculture—do you | 





ask? Ask the tax payers of Wayne county, and | numerous important Legislative Documents. 


| ficacy. 


Markham «& Bro., in this city. 





Scnoot JournaLt.—Mr. C. Woodruff propos- 
es to publish a Journal devoted to the cause of 
Edncation, at Ypsilanti. Success to the enter- 
prise. 





Famity Favorire.—Friend Watson’s Family 
Favorite, (Adrian,) has been re-suscitated, and 
comes forth in a new form, a neat and tasty month- 
ly, of 24 pages, with a splendid frontispiece: a 
lively, ably conducted work, and full of sound in- 
struction. Price one dollar a year in advance. 





Tae Working Farmer, has been enlarged, 
and the price raised to one dollar a year in ad- 
vance. Our friend Mapes still presides over its 
pages with his accustomed dignity, ability and ef- 





RE We are indebted to Hon. Lewis Cass for 
a copy of his specch on suspending diplomatic re- 
lations with Austria. Also to Hon. E. Rising for 


‘a copy of the speech of Hon. J. A. Seddon, of 


Virginia, on the action of the Executive in rela- 
tion to California. Also to Hon. Titus Dort, for 
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SP EERE TINS IEE Pe Pa 





To CorrESPONDENTS.—Two or three commu- 
nications are crowded ont of the present number, 
by reason of their not having been sent soon e- 
nough. We want all communications sent in as 
early in the month as possible. 





Sznp ALONG your Communications.—We 
hope our agricultural friends will not wait to be 
eased into a compliance with their imperative du- 

, af correspondents of the Farmer. Say not, 
that you have nothing worth communicating.— 
You see how we sift it out of you whenever we 
come among you. We will venture to say, that 
we can go into any farming neig borhood in the 
State, and in a single day, pick up enough to fill 
a whole number of the Farmer with matter that 
would be read with much interest and profit. So 
that all you have to say about having nothing to 
communicate, is pretty effectually put to silence. 
Some have said to us, that they thought their aid 
unnecessary and uncalled for, as we were filling 
up the paper with so many interesting things in 
our ** Notes by the Way.” To such we would 
say that we will put an entire stop to our way 
side correspondence, if such is to be the effect 





Civns! Cruss!— Numerous clubs have already 
come in, and we have heard of a great many more 
being formed, or about to be formed. We want 
them all sent in as soon as possible. 


THE CHESS CONTROVERSY. 

We have set our face as a flint against any 
great indulgence of this controversy in our col- 
umns. For the sake of a little spice of variety, 
however, we have concluded to let the two foliow- 
ing brief antagonistic communications slip into 
our present number. It will be seen, that while 
the one abounds in ingenious and plausible sup- 
positions, the other deals in sober. homely facts. 

By the way. why has not D. R. B., of Lena- 
wee Co., who sent us a good communication up- 
on the subject, never sent us his name, as we re- 
quested? 








For the Michigan Farmer. 





Roturx, Lenawee Co., Jan. 20th, 1849. 

Frienp Isnam:—Let the chess question be ta- 
ken out of Botany and determined by the root of 
the matter. 

This narrow, shriveled little creature, is in 
many cases, so much of a traveler, and in other 
instances remains so long in the ground before 

rminating, that we almost lose sight of it.— 
Chess lies under a multitude of charges by a mul- 
titude of candid men. I have been repeatedly 
told by men of integrity, that they had witnessed 
& positive demonstration of oats producing chess, 
while some tell they have known of i's being the 
production of timcthy grass. Others assure us, 
that it is often produced from wheat. Yet others 
say again, chess will not grow. We sow more or 
less of it every year, almost unconsciously. We 





scatter it in harvesting, and drawing in, through 
the cracks and crevices of our carts and wag- 
gons, and a large share ultimately finds its way 
into the barn-yard, and is either drawn out with 
manure, or passes through the grinders of our 
cattle, and in their sunny ramblings in winter 
finds its way unhurt to the most remote corners of 
our fields, while some is said to be frequently 
winged about in the crop of the pigeon, and fi- 
nally thrown upon the ground again when better 
food is to be found. Chess from its thick and al- 
most impenetrable shell, is said to lav in the 
ground a long time in some soils, and in dry sea- 
sons, which codsideration has frequently induced 
me to make search for it. 

The great ground of dispute appears to be, 
where the farmer says he sowed clean seed, or 
nearly clean, on clean ground, and behold, chess 
in abundance comes forth. A case like this can 
be easily and positively determined. Let the man 
who is thus unfortunate, at an early period, just 
as s00n as the chess can be told, pull up his arms 
full of it, and repair to a body of standing water, 
then clasp the hand around one buych of it close 
to the roots, and commence rinsing back and 
forth slowly, looking at the roots occasionally for 
the old kernel; continue this operation till the 
roots are clean; if the kernel should not be dis- 
covered before, and if he is as fortunate as I have 
been, he will find a chess kernel attached to the 
roots of such branches of chess in most instan- 
ces, as perfect in form nearly as the day it first 
germinated, The kernel, in some cases, may not 
come up with the root, and in other instances it 
may not be found. But he who makes an ear- 
ly and careful examination of a hundred bunches 
of chess in this way, who believes it has come 
forth from wheat, will, in a few hours time, I 
think, become satisfied as to the correctness of 
his conclusion. J. T. COMSTOCK. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 





FACTS ABOUT CHESS. 





And now for the chess question, and as for my 
own experience I have not enough evidence on 
the subject to decide me one way or the other. 
But when I officiated as a magistrate, I supposed 
that when one particular thing was proved by 
three or four unimpeachable witnesses, I was 
bound by the laws of our country, to believe it. 
In addition to Simeon J. Barrett’s affidavit, which 
you published in the last volume of the Farmer, 
| read in the eighth volume of the Cultivator, at 
the 133 page, the following certificates. I think 
that Tam (out of courtesy at least) bound to be- 
lieve that wheat will sometimes, under certain cir- 
cumstances, (unknown at least to me,) produce 
chess. And now for the certificates. 


Ricnrorp, N. Y. Aug. 16, 1837. 
I hereby certify that I saw, some years since, 
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—_—_—— 


in this neighborhood, a head of wheat and chess 
or cheat, growing together on a wheat stalk, not 
a chess stalk. For about an inch on the lower 
part of the head was fair wheat all round the head 
For about two inches above this, on the remain- 
der of the head, on one side, grew distinct grains 
of chess, and on the other side, fair and distinct 
grains of wheat—as distinct and evident as are 
grains of wheat and chess growing on different 
stalks, JOHN RANSVILLE. 


Carouing, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1837. 
We hereby certify that we saw at this place, 
last harvest, we believe, as many as twenty heads 
of wheat, about one third of the lower part of 
each head was round, containing wheat, and the 
remaining upper parts of the heads were flat, 
containing chess or cheat. Respecting this, there 
can be no mistake, as we examined the heads 
carefully, and the difference between the grains 
of wheat and chess was plain and evident to all 
of us. The straw was wheat straw and not at 
all resembling chess straw. 
VALENTINE RANDALL. 
MERRILL H. RANDALL. 
JOB 8. RANDALL. 
CHAUNCY RANDALL. 
LEROY D. RANDALL. 


And now sir, as I am rising sixty years old, and 
searcely risen from a sick bed when I write this, 
you may not be able to read it, and if so, you 
may lay it on the table, or throw it under the ta- 
ble, or iato the fire. P. BEDEN. 

Hadley, Jan. 16th, 1850. 





SENSIBLE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 





Mr. Insam—Sir: Sickness has prevented or I 
should have written you at an earlier day, and 
even now I am hardly able to write, but the old 
saying is, “better late than never;” therefore | 
take this opportunity to send you one dollar for 
the eighth volume of the Michigan Farmer, a pa- 
per that I think every family in Michigan, wheth- 
er farmer or mechanic,merchant, doctor, lawyer, 
or minister, ought to take, and for the following 
reasons, viz: every thing in th’s world is so fluc- 
tuating, that we do not know this year what our 
business will be next. I never attempted to be 
a farmer until I came to Michigan, about 13 
years ago; of course I knew but little of the 
practical part of farming, and as I was among 





the first settlers of this town, and between two 
and three miles from neighbors, I had but a poor 
chance to learn anything from them. But as 
good luck would have it, while living in the State 
of New York, curiosity, or something else, led 
me to subscribe for the first volume of Buel’s 
Cultivator, and the paper pleased me so well,that 
| continued to take it for some years after | came 
t» Michigan: and these volumes I consider as an 
almost invaluable treasure. But to my experi- 
ence in farming. When I wanted any informa- 
tion, I would consult the Cultivator, and while 
my neighbors were raising from one-fourth to 
three-fourths as much smut as they did wheat, 
the Cultivator informed me that to wash my 
wheat in astrong lye, and mix lime with it, would 
prevent smut. I have practiced it, and have not 
raised one pint of smut in 12 years. And in 
this thing alone, I have been more than paid for 
all that the Cultivator cost me. 

I think that the Albany Cultivator is among 
the best agricultural papers extant, but it is not 
perfectly adapted to the state of Michigan, and 
the reasons are obvious: our country is newer 
and our soil is far different in most cases from 
those soils occupied by most of the contributors 
of the cultivator; therefore I think that it is not 
only reasonable, but expedient that we patronize 
the Michigan Farmer as being the best adapted to 
our necessities. P. BEDEN. 

Hadley, Jan. 16, 1850. 

PREMIUM. 

‘The subscriber will give the Michigan Farmer 
for one year, to any person that willinform him 
how to effectually destroy the milk weed. 

Hadley, Lapeer Co. P. B. 
TWELVE MEN TOO POOR TO DO WITH 

OUT THE MICHIGAN FARMER! 
Kalamazoo, Feb. 8, 1850. 
Mr. IsaAam:— 


Dear Sir:— 
It is true that tax 


time is over, but hard times are not past. I find 
many that would be glad to snbscribe for the 
Farmer, but cannot find the means to do so.— 
Still I find some that are too poor to get 
along without it, and myself among the num- 
ber. I have read your “ Notes by the Way,” 
with much interest. I usually take from two to 
four papers, but the Farmer is the first that is 
Last year when I was trying to 


read by me. 
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raise a club, I came across several farmers that 
had from 40 to 80 acres of Prairie land, that 
were too poor to take an Agricultural paper, but 
could take political and other papers in abundance. 
Of such I have nothing to say, as they show for 
themselves to the best advantage. Inclosed are 
nine dollars for twelve numbers of the Farmer, 


which you will please direct to the Kalamazoo 
Post Office. 
Yours, in haste, 
SAM’L JOHNSON. 





GETTING SUBSCRIBERS UPON A SICK 
BED. 


Superior, Washtenaw Co. 
Feb. 7th, 1850. 
Mr. Isnam:— 
Dear Sir:— 
I herewith send you 
nine subscribers for your paper. 

I have been sick for the last three or four 
months,and when my neighbors have called in to 
see me, I have presented the case to them with 
a design to get aclubof 20. I think I shall soon 
be about, and then I will try to increase the num- 
ber to twenty or more, for I would like to add 
the former volume of your interesting paper to 
my library. 

I can hardly close without expressing my en- 
tire satisfaction with your sheet, and think it 
worthy to be received into not only every Town- 
ship Library, but into every family. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
A. PARKHURST. 


ANOTHER GOOD EXAMPLE. 
Monroe, Feb. 9, 1850. 
Warren Isnam, Esqr.:— 
Dear Sir:— 
As a general rule 

I suppose Editors are opposed to having their 
subscribers lend their papers to others to read,and 
in the main,this is probably correct. But to gen- 
eral rules there are many exceptions.* I loaned 
my “Michigan Farmer” to Mr. John Hanson to 
peruse, and when he returned it, being well satis- 
tied with it, he wished me to enclose to you one 
dollar for the paper for one year, with the back 
numbers, if on haud. 





Yours, 
SEBA MURPHY. 

*As a general thing, those to whom the loan of 
a paper would be most acceptable, are profession- 
al spongers—from such turn away. 

In the exercise of a wise discretion, the loan- 
ing of papers, may frequently, as in the above in- 
stance, be productive of the desired result.— 
Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT CHEESE MAKING. 





Ypsilanti, January 27, 1850. 

Mr. Isoam:— 

Dear Sir:— 

I received the first 
number of Vol. 8, of the Michigan Farmer, the 
columns of which I have perused with pleasure, 
and fouud they contained much more information 
than I anticipated, and would reccommend it to 
every farmer in the State. 

I commenced in the dairy business last sum- 
mer, and some of my cheeses were thought by 
the purchaser to be as good as any Hambury 
cheese he ever saw. A very few spoiled, and 
were good for nothing, the cause of which | was 
unable to tell, being inexperienced in the business. 
I was induced to become a subscriber with a 
view of obtainiug some information cf the im- 
proved mode of making cheese, presuming you 
had it at hand, please inform us of the improved 
mode, the quantity of salt to be used, &c., &c., 
and oblige a subscriber. H. 


MORE INQUIRIES ABOUT DAIRYING. 
Mitan, Feb. 22, 1850. 
Warren Isuam, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have re- 
ceived the second number of Vol. 8 of the Mi- 
chigan Farmer; the articles of which I found to 
be very interesting and valuable. I commenced 
in the dairy business last summer with ten cows, 
and made about three hundred weight of cheese 
per cow, and sold about two hundred weight of 
butter. The man who purchased my cheese, told 
me that about three-fourths of them were as good 
as he ever saw; the remaining fourth was good 
for nothing at all, the milk was tempered by guess, 
and finally it was ail guess work. I intend to 
have twenty cows next summer, and I also intend 
to go into the business scientifically. If you can 
give me some information through the medium 
of your most excellent paper, in regard to the pro- 
cess by which the Hamburgh cheese are made, 
you will very much oblige your humble servant. 
I shall await the arrival of your next paper with 
anxiety. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Such enquiries are omnious of good, and we 
shall take gre it pleasure in furnishing all the in- 
formation in our power. The best essay which 





has appeared upon the subject probably, in mod- 


ern times, was published in the 6th Volume oi 
the Farmer, (for 1848,) in several successive 
numbers, taken from the Transactions of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, furnished by one 
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of the most intelligent and successful dairymen a first a good breed of cows; 9d, suitable 
Herkimer Co. We have quite a supply of sur-| buildings and implements; 3d, a careful and at- 
plus numbers of that Volume, which we shall tentive dairy maid.” As regards the breed of the 
soon get bound in pamphlet form, and can fur- | COW, it Is no longer, we think, a matter of doubt 
xish them to all who may desire them. “that there is a wide dit 








ference between the form 
: ae lof the animal intended for fattening and that in- 
2 7 - rhe = v ° , a . 
In the mean time, we will give whatever maj tended for the dairy.” | We refer to a descrip- 
come within our reach upon the subject, and we tion given in the last year’s Transactions, page 
begin with the follcwing article, mostly on butter! 248, as regards cows suited to the dairy. Great 
. . se r | OTA & > j >» locti ‘ , 
daries, from the Transactions of the N. Y. State) ev coon be - wy a9 [mR and when 
; . . . -»,| those which are well suited to the business are se- 
gricultural Society ‘or 1848, in which, as will, : . 
Ag aap ) ; : ‘cured, like care should be given to the perpetua- 
be seen, allusion is made to the essay spoken of j3,, of the breed, as far as possible. In order to 
above, as having contributed greatly to the ad-) determine the value of a cow for the dairy, in 
vancement of the dairy interests of that state—]|every instance, the milk of each yee 8 " 
; ae . catia iffe a j 2 value of cows, 
The judges on Dairies, of which B. P. Johnson aa for the rapes _ ~ ‘ke ‘a me ‘kj 
: vielding the same quantity of muk aking 
Secretary of the State Society, says:— ihe 8 nett YORTARS Mr Sy<Mhort. in the 
as ie a. . | butter, is astonishingly great. Mr. Holbert, In th: 
The difference which is now paid for the arti- experiments he made, found “that 100 tb of milk 
cle of butter, between dairies of the first charac-| from his cows which gave the richest milk, made 
ter, and the large proportion of dairies in this one pound more butter than 100Ibs of milk drawn 
State, averages from $6 to $8 per 100ib. The| from his whole herd, and the difference in the 
ACCURAG: then, such a change in our system as’ quality was greater than in the quantity.” ile 
will bring all up to the standard of our best but-| 31.5 says, “I find by churning the milk seperate 
ter, would add millions to the wealth of our own! 5,, of my best cows will make as much butter as 





ie | 
citizens, and contribute largely to the comfort of sp-¢¢ of my poorest cows giving the same quanti- 


those who are not consumers of our products. Is} 4. of milk’ This has been observed often in 
there any good reason why this may not, to a! qairies in England, and experiments are there 
Very’ greet extent at least, be accomplished ? made “by feeding the cows on the same food, and 
In connexion with this improvement, We are} joasuring its quantity, together with that of their 
aware that this Society has a work to do, and one | milk, which, if kept and churned separately, the 
we trust which it will be found ready and willing) .9.¢ of the provender and the value of the but- 
to perform, so far as comes within the sphere] te, will soon discover which is most profitable.” 
of ‘action, The investigations already made| The advantage of this is most apparent, as a cow 
under the direction of this Society, have aC-| utterly worthless for the butter dairy (and there 
complished much,and it is annually extending its) 146 multitudes of such)is as expensive to keep as 
salutary influences from the ocean to the great! ihe very best cow. 
inland seas on our northern and western bor-! . 
ders. Theexperiment in the management of i | HH 
cheese dairies, which have been made by Mr. A. Jahre pep IF 
L. Fish, of Herkimer, and which are contained | CENTER 
in our Transactions for 1847, page 262, have al-| § aie 
ready exerted a very decided influence upon the ga eeiasee 
manufacture of cheese, and we believe that no} ; gt 
more valuable article on the subjet of the man-/strument isa glass tube for ascertaining the pro- 
agement of cheese dairies has ever appeaed in| portion which the cream bears to the milk of the 
this country. In the report upon the subject of, cow. mae . ; . 
cheese dairies, at the last- annual meeting, a de-| “The principle of the instrument is, that if the 
tailed account of the management of the best | new milk is poured into glass tubes, and allowed 
cheese dairies in England was given, and it is| to remain, the division between the cream which 
gratifying to learn, that it has been reeeived ‘floats upon the surface of the milk will be so ev- 
with approbation by our dairymen, and has been ident that its depth may be easily measured ; and 
read and examined with much interest. should the milk from any cow produce more 
It is proposed to allude briefly to the general | cream than that of another, the difference will be 
management of butter dairies as they exist abroad.| by the division or marks on the glass tubes. The 
We do not deem it so important to enter into the | lactometer consists of four-or five glass tubes, a- 
details very extensively, satisfied as we are that| bout half an inch in diameter, and 11. inch- 
in our best managed dairies, in almost ever coun-| es long, fitted into an upright frame, each tube 
ty in this State, a system is pursued that secures|having a fine line drawn around it, 10 inches 
an article which for flavor and keeping qualities is| from the bottom ; three inches from the line down- 





A convenient and use- 
ful instrument for testing 
the richness of milk, the 
lactometer, can be found 
in most of our agricultur- 
al ware-houses. his in- 


} 


ee 











equal to any butter made in any country. 

The most essential points in the estalishment 
of adairy, as regarded in England as well as in| 
this country, are— 


} 
} 





ward it is graduated into inches and tenths of in- 
ches. At milking time each tube is to be filled 
up to the line with new milk ; after standing 12 
hours the quantity of cream which floats upon 
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the surface is shown by the scale of inches and 
tenths; each division will, therefore, represent 
one per cent. of the whole. 

“If the milk given by a cow at one meal is 
one gallon, or eight pints, and the thickness or 
depth of the cream which floats upon it meas- 
ures 14 divisions, multiply the number of pints, 
8, by the depth of the cream, 14, the result will 
be that the product of the cream of that meal is 
112, or one pint 12-100. Care must be taken to 
fill these tubes as soon as the pail is taken from 
under the cow, forif any delay takes place some 
of the cream will have ascended towards the top. 
The milk should be taken from the middle of 
the pail, which is to be done by dipping a vessel 
below the froth.” (Journal Royal Inst.) 

In a report on dairy management made to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
by Norman Lockhart, Esq., he says, that Mr. Ar- 
chibald Brown, (who made trial of 12 cows, each 
of the cows was tried for one week,) obtained the 
following returns; “Some of the cows, while they 
did not give 6 pints* more milk, yet produced 
nearly double the quantity of butter. Thus, 
while A. gave 42 pints and 3$tb of butter, F. and 
K., though they gave one pint more, each, viz. 
43 pints, yet they each gave 2 lbs. more butter; 
and though G. only gave 44 pints of milk, the 
produce in butter was 7 lbs.” Mr Brown also 
mentioned, what is well known to all dairy farm- 
ers, “that it required nearly double the time to 
churn the milk of some of the cows that was re- 
quired for others, and hence the evident advan- 
tage of ascertaining such points in this important 
branch of rural economy.” 

It will be perceived that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the dairyman attends carefully to 
tue selection of his cows, if he wonld obtain all 
the return that he by good management is enti- 
tled to. 

The selection of comfortable and convenient 
buildings for the cows, which shall be warm and 
airy and dry, is all important, and first and last, 
and at all times,it must be borne in mind that the 
most entire cleanliness must be observed. 

Dairymen, we believe, agree in the opinion 
that the best food for milch cows consists of the 
natural grasses, and that grass butter will, “from 
its superior richness and delicacy, be distinguish- 
ed from that made from milk produced from soil- 
ing; and its quality may even be injuriously af- 
iected by the application of manure to the 
lfand.” 

“The act of milking is one that requires great 
caution; for if it be not carefully and properly 
done, the quantity will be considerably diminish- 
ed, and the quality also will be inferior; as not 
only is the first milk the poorest, but it gradual- 
ly becomes richer, until the last drainings of the 
udder, or what is commonly termed the ‘strip- 
pings.’” The following experiments made by 


*The Scotch pint is about equal to our 
quart. 





Dr. Anderson, are taken from an article written 
by him, and may be found in the Bath papers, 
vol. 5, pages 73 and 74: “Having taken sever- 
aldarge tea cups full exactly of the same size 
and shape, one of these tea cups was filled at the 
beginning of the cow milking, and others at reg- 
ular intervals, till the last, which was filled with 
the dregs of the stroakings, (strippings.) These 
were each weighed, the weight of each cup being 
settled so as to ascertain that the quantity o¢ 
milk in each was precisely the same; and from a 
great number of experiments frequently repea- 


P-|ted the result was in all cases thus: ° 


“The quantity of cream ootained from the 
first drawn cup was, in every case, much smaller 
than from that which was drawn last; and those 
between afforded less or more, as they were near- 
er the beginning or the end. The quantity of 
cream obtained from the last drawn cup from 
some cows, exceeded that from the first in the 
proportion of sixteen to one. In others, the dis- 
proportion not so great. Probably on an average 
of a great many cows, it might be found to run 
as ten or twelve to one. 


2d. The difference in the quality of the cream 
however, obtained from these two cups was much 
greater than the difference in the quantity.” — 

x * * * * 

“From this important experiment it appears, 
that the person who, by bad milking of his cows, 
loses but half a pint of his milk, loses in fact 
about as much cream as would be afforded by six 
or eight pints at the beginning, and loses beside 
that part of the cream which alone ean give rich- 
ness and high flavor to his butter. 





PREPARATION OF BUTTER. 





The manufacture of butter in all well conduc- 
ted dairies, does not very essentially vary. The 
manner given by Mr. Holbert is that which is 
substantially adopted in many of the best dairies 
in the country. The churning of the milk is 
strongly insisted upon as highly important and 
necessary for butter especially designed for warm 
climates, and for preservation any considerable 
period of time. Mr. Hawley, of Binghampton, 
who has for many years been engaged in the 
purchase and shipping of butter for foreign mar- 
kets, says, in speaking of the Orange county but- 
ter, which owes its celebrity mainly to the man- 
ufacture: ‘The perfect neatness and cleanliness 
of every thing about the dairy, the churning of 
milk instead of cream, and the attention to the 
quality and quantity of salt used, are the princi- 
pal peculiarities. The churning of the milk J 
deem essential to butter intended for long voya- 
ges. It gives it a peculiar firmness and fineness 
of texture, and wax-like appearance, when frac- 
tured, which butter made by churning the cream 
seldom or ever has. These peculiarities can gen- 
erally be detected by the eye. There is a cream- 
like flavor to milk-churned butter, which I have 
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never foundinb utter manufactured in a different 
manner.” 

Mr. Holbert, it will be perceived, also churns 
the milk, and gives, with particularity and clear- 
ness, the method of his manufacture; and from 
the price which he has obtained for his butter for 


the last ten vears—never in a single instance fal- | 


ling below 18 cents, and sometimes reaching 28 
per fb, for bis whole dairy—it would seem advi- 
sable for hin to continue a system which has pro- 


duced such satisfactory results. Very many of| 


For the Michgain Farme.r 
GENESEE CO. AWAKE. 
Flint, Feb’y 21, 1850. 
Mr. IsHam:— 
Dear Sir:— 

The County of Gen- 
‘esee has at length become awake to the subject of 

‘improvements in agriculture, manufactures, &e. 
On the 13th of Feb., inst. a portion of the far- 
mers and mechanics of this county, (after one or 








our first rate dairymen churn only the cream, |two preliminary meetings,) met at the Court 


and it is believed tnat far the largest portion of 
dairymen pursue this course. In looking at the 
statements of the seven competitors who have re- 
ceived the premiums at Buffalo,of whom Mr. Hol- 
bert was one, six others churn the cream, and 
Mr. Holbert on/y the milk. Of those who re- 
ceived the first premium in three of the cases, 
they were awarded to those who churned the 
eream,—Mr. Holbert received the first premium 
in the other class. 


JOHN HOLBERT’S DAIRY, CHEMUNG. 





I take care to have my cellar thoroughly cleans- 
ed and whitewashed early every spring. I keep 
milk in one cellar and butter in another. Too 
much care cannot be taken by dairymen to ob- 
serve the time of churning. I usually churn 
from ene hour to one hour anda half. I put 
from one to two pails of cold water in each churn, 
before commencing to churn, and one pail more 
in each when it produces all the butter it con- 
tains. When done, take the butter out, wash it 
through one water, then set in the cellar and salt 


it, then work it from three to five times before | 


packing. Butter should not be made quite salt 
enough until the last working. Then adda little 
salt, which makes a brine that kecps the butter 
sweet. One ounce of salt to a pound of butter 
is about the quantity I use. I pack the first day, 
if the weather is cool; if warm, the second day. 
If the milk is too warm when churned, the quan- 
tity of butter will be less and the quality and fla- 
vor not as good as when it is cool at a proper 
temperature. I have always worked my butter 
by hand. Last fall I bought a butter worker, but 
I disapprove of its use entirely, and reccommend 
the hand ladle in its stead. In packing, [ fill 
my firkins to within two inches of top, then lay 
a clean cloth on the top of the butter, and put 
salt on the cloth and keep ite»vered with salt and 
brine all the season. Great care should be taken 
not to let the milk stand too long before churn- 
ing, as in that case in hot weathar, it becomes too 
sour, and tha butter will be sour also, and in coo! 
weather it becomes bitter. All of which can be 
prevented in cool weather by putting about one 
quart of buttermilk in each pan or tub before 
straining the milk, and in hot weather by churn- 
ing as soon as the milk becomes thick and moist 
on the top of the cream. I use Turk’s Island 
salt of the Ashton sacks. 





| House in the village of Flint and orgauized “The 
Genesee County Agricultural Society.” They 
adopted a constitution, the first article of which 
reads as follows:“This Society shall be called the 
Crenesee County Agriculturai Society, auxiliary 
to the Michigan State Agricultural Society. And 
lits object shall be to promote agriculture, horti- 
icultnre, houshold and mechanicabarts in Genesee 
county, Michigan.” They then elected Hon. J. 
R. Smith, President, Dr. Gale, Isaac Middleworth, 
Alfred Pond, Daniel Dayton, G. W. Piper, James 
Hoxie, B. Pearson, Wm. Tanner, E. Fletcher, D. 
IT. Seeley, K. B. Perry, John Farquahason, John 
‘Richards, Garret Zufelt, Richard Buel, and Dan- 
‘icl Montague, Vice Presidents; J. B. Walker, Re- 
cording Secretary; George M. Dewey, Corres, 
| pondiug Secretary; Augustus St. Amand, Treas- 
| urer. 

| Johathan Dayton, C. D. W. Gibson, John L. 
tage, C. N. Beecher, Peabody Pratt, together 
with the President and Recording Secretary, con- 
stitute an cxecutive committee. 

If the spirit and zeal with which this Society 
| has been organized is an index of its prosperity, 
it cannot fail to prove higly beneficial to all the in- 
habitants of this county at least. 

With the improvements in agricultnre and 
manufactures that may be made in this county, it 
can compete successfully in either branch with 
any county in the state. With a soil unsurpassed 
in fertility—with no waste water lands—with a 
great abundance of water power- -and all the va- 
rieties of Inmber and timber necessary for me- 
chanical purposes—we need only such improve- 
ments as societies of this kind, and the circulation 
iof your valuable paper are calculated to promote, 
to enable our county to take its place in the first 
rank. 

Enclosed is one doilar for which please send 
me the Michigan Farmer, commencing with No, 


1, of Vol. 8. 











Yours, Respectfully, 
J. B. WALKER. 





Sta Thomas Hancock, nurseryman and farm. 
er, Burlington, N.J., pays twelve and a half cents 
per bushel, in Philadelphia, for leached ashes, and 





two and a half cents freight, and then hauls them 


from two to three miles, and applies them at the 
rate of one hundred and sixty bushelsto the acre, 
jupon sandy soil, and finds it a profitable applica- 
tion. 
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Correspondeuee of the Michigan Farmer. 





LETTER FROM J. C. HOLMES, ESQ. 





Sulem, Mass. 8th Feb. 1850. 
Frienp IsHam:— 

Thinking you may wish to 
know of my whereabout and what I am at, du- 
ring my peregrinations, I will state that having 
arrived in this good land of my nativity,—which 
is the land not only of rocks and California fever, 
but of gardens and green houses,—I have receiv- 
ed many invitations to visit graperies, green hous- 


Mr. Daggett then asked for a remedy for the 
Curculio in the plumb, also for the rose bug which 
for two years past has come in swarms and taken 
all of his cherries. 

Mr. Wheeler knew of no way to get rid of 
the Curculio but to build a high fence around the 
trees, and turnin the pigs and hens, This had 
been found to be an effectual remedy. 

Dr. Gardner said the rose bug the last year had 
destroyed all his grapes and cherries. He be- 
lieved the best description of the insect, and sug- 
gestions for destroying it were to be found in 
Harris’ Work on insects. His method of killing 
them was to put a pan of hot water nnder the 
tree, and shake them off into it. Mr. Stetson, of 


es, &c., of which I shall avail myself as opportu- 
nity offers. Off Tuesday evening, 5th inst., I 
attended the Legislative Agricultural Meeting, 
which was held at the Representatives’ Chamber 
in Boston. Hon. Mr. Calhoun in the chair. Sub- 
ject—Fruit and Fruit Trees. 

The aiscussion was opened by Maj. Wheeler, 
who spoke of the neglect of fruit culture in Mas- 


a ae 


Braintree,spoke of the suggestion that the washing 
of the tree would kill the borer,but he had tried it a 
number of years, without success. He believed 
the only way it could be done was by examining 
the roots of the tree. 

Mr. Wheeler said he had tried strong lye for 
the borer,these forty years,and he had never had 
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Pichusetts, the usual scarcity of good fruit in the 
market and the high price that good fruit always 
commands. Mr. Earl of Worcester spoke also 
of the profitableness of fruit culture. It wasa 
fact that the demand for fruit increased with the 
culture. When the market was well supplied 
with good fruit, families would use ten times as 
much as when they were only supplied with in- 
ferior kinds. He believed the culture of the 
Pear would be found to be as profitable as the 
Peach. He had known Pears to bring in Boston 
market from $1 per dozen to 374 cents each.— 
He advised that we confine ourselves to a few va- 
rieties. He should not take more than eight or 
ten, out of two hundred varieties. 

Mr. Daggett, of Seekonk, spoke of the diseases 
of Pear and Peach trees. The Peach, he said, 
was short lived, he thought one reason why the 
peach tree was short lived, was that we forced 
the growth too rapidly. 

The Pear tree was now subjected to diseases 
which were formerly unkuown. He was satisfi- 
ed that the pear tree blight in his own garden 





‘had a good crop while he could raise none. 





any borers about the trees that he had served so 
Mr. gave a description of the borer and its 
habits. The mother of the borer lays her eggs 
the last of June or the first of July. She lays ten 
eggs,’placing them upon the trunk of the tree near 
the surface of the®ground, and in two rows four 
in each row and one at each end. The borers 
are soon hatched and commence their work of 
destruction. Now if the trees are washed with 
strong lye by the middle of July, while the eggs 
are upon the tree and before the insects are 
hatched, the whole crop of insects will be de- 
stroyed. But if the washing is not done until 
after the insects are hatched and they have en- 
tered the tree, the washing will be of no ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Starkweather, of Pawtucket, said he had 
devoted some atiention to the subject of in- 
sects. 

In relation to plums, a neighbor of his always 
Up- 
on enquiry he found the method his neighbor a- 
dopted to save his plums from being destroyed by 
the Curculio, was, soon after the blossoms had 
dropped from the tree, to apply air slacked lime. 
It was done by raising a basket to the top of the 
tree, on a pole, after a shower; or if, in a dry 





was occasioned by severe drought and great heat. | time, water the tree with a syringe, and let the 
Mr. Wheeler thought the short life of the peach lime sift over the branches till they were white 
tree was not owing to its being forced, but to neg- with it. This should be repeated when the plum 


lect. They should be headed in, and one-half of|'8 about half grown, and again later. He had 
shen Deut setae I eat Wash ‘tried the experiment last year, and though he be- 
. " " ibilln ditt ; wins Tees - "| gan too late, he had saved half his crop. 

ing with strong lye in the latter part of June "| Yours, &e. 


first of July would destroy the borer. J. C. HOLMES. 
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Forthe Michigan Farme distance from the tree. A pail of water thrown, 
oe jin upon the roots when the hole is near! ly tilled, 
THE APPLE. | 
wil assist in setting the earth about the roots, and 
Its beauty, its hardness, its various uses, in fine, ‘should —" r be neglected. 
| The distance apart must also be attended to- 


its adaptedness to general cultivation, makes the | 


apple the first in importance with the American 
fruit-grower. 

Selection of ground.—This is the first thing to 
be attended to in planting an orchard. Mr. 
Thomas, in the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, says: “ For a fruit 
garden, (or orchard,) a western aspect is gene- 
rally best, because it is the least subject to sud- 
den transitions of temperature. Severe vernal 
frosts often prove injuricus, or otherwise, accor- 
ding to the weather that follows. If the sky is 
overcast in the morning, and the air continues 
cold, little or no damage occurs; but when the 
sun breaks out warm the injury is greatest; and 
the most so, when the trees are most exposed to 
or a wood on 


his rays. For this reason, a hill, 


the East side may prove very beneticial. 


He further states, that for the peach, necta-| 


rine and apricot, a northern aspect is best. This 
remark applies with great force to our state. It. 
often happens, that our peaches are killed in win- 
ter. Our soil being generally sandy, it readily 
imbibes solar heat, ix causes a flow of sap into 
the branches and starting of the buds. A sudden 
freezing takes place, and the embryo fruit is kil- 
led. 

When we can have a choice in the selection of 
ground for an apple orchard, we would choose a 
rich soil and measurably moist, 
much so, that water will remain and freeze around 

he roots of the trees. The apple is not adapted 
to very light soils. But intelligent fruit-growers, 
generally, believe that as much depends upon 
proper transplanting as upon the selection of the 
ground. To insure a rapid and vigorous growth, 
and to obtain good fruit in the shortest time pos- 
sible, unremitting care and thoroughness, from 
beginning io erd, are indispensible. ‘The holes 
should be dug, at least, 7 feet in diameter and 
twice the length of the spade-blade deep. The 
hole should then be filled mostly with the earth 
thrown out, some rotten wood, sods, &c., may be 
added; then plant the tree at its former depth) 
being careful to have all the small roots drawn | 
out straight and distributed equally on all sides of | 
the tree, and to fill in closely around them with | 
rich, moist mold, but no manure, unless at 
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though not so‘ 


some | 


If they are planted too close, the same evils wil! 
plat 


jresult as froma want of pruning. If planted too 
‘far apart, ground is wasted. Asa veil rule, 
taking several kinds of trees together, as most of 
our orchards are composed, 32 feet will be found 


as near right, perhaps, as may be. At thls dis 
tance asunder, 40 trees may be planted on an 


acre. 
The time of transplanting.—Autuinn is now 
considered preferable for all except some very 


tender sorts. If they are taken early, the rovis 
will obtain a hold before winter sets in, and the 
trees will make a greater growth the next sea- 
son. Where they 
they cannot be had sufficiently early in s; 

In the next number, I propose to make some 
remarks on after management, grafting, budding, 


| de. ROLY NBECK. 


are obtained from a distance, 
ring. 





From the Ohio Cultivator. 
‘PEACH TREES, AND THE EFFECTS OF 
WINTER. 

It is well known in this part of N 
Ohio, that the greatest difficulty in the way 
ithe peach grower, is the li wility of the fruit buds 

to perish during the winter, arisiug from the want 
‘of hardiness or Vital power to resist the degree of 
‘cold occasionally experienced. ‘The lowest de- 
gree of temperature at which the fruit buds are 
always safe, and the lowest at which none can 


survive, are unknown to me; but that they will 
in diflerent win- 


‘orthern 


of 


perish at different temperatures 
ters, there is much reason to believe ; and that 
they will perish on some trees a! nd on 
not, in the same winter, none can doubt ; > jor 
we often meet with trees in full be aring’ 
that have escaped the ge neral fatality around l them, 
‘although equally expose .d to the influence of the 
The cause of these differe ‘nees appears 
to lie back in the previous year’s growth. Ii that 
growth be made in the early -part of the season, 
so that the wood, bark, and buds have full 
to mature, the fruit buds will survive a degree of 
cold that would destroy those grown in the latter 
part of the season, ana overtaken by winter be- 
fore the shoots have cast their leaves or completed 
‘the labors of the season. 

The presence of leaves on the shoots 
‘fall, indicates that the organization of the shoot 
‘is imperfect, and is ominous of weakness and 
| danger. On the other hand, a healthy tree sheas 
its leaves only when their services are no longer 
necessary; and if they are shed early, their work 
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is finished, and the buds have matured with a 
fullness of appearance which, in general, indi- 
eats good organization and vitality. A spring 
drought, followed by a late, growing fall, is gen- 
erally fatal to the next year’s crop, if the winter 
is usually severe; but a good spring growth, fo!- 
lowed by a late summer or fall drought, is more 
favorable. 

In 1845, the spring drought was so severe on 
the clay lands of Huron, and the adjoining coun- 
ties, that the peach tree grew little before Au- 
gust, and then continued growing late in the fall, 
and the fruit buds were generally killed on the 
19th of February following; but on the adjacent 
moist, sandy lands of Senecaand Sandusky coun- 
ties, they were but slightly injured, and the peach 
crop the next season was a fair one. ‘The depth 
and moisture of the soil protected the roots from 
the drought. 

An instance that came under my observation 
in 1846, is worth relating in this connection, to 
Ulustrate the manner in which different influen- 
ces control the growth of a tree, and develop 
themselves in producing opposite results at the 
same time. The tree referred to, stood on the 
rolling clay grounds of Dr. W., of Seneca county, 
and branched about three feet from the ground. 
The west half of the top produced a fine burden 
of fruit, while the other produced none. It was 
seen by examining the barren side, that the fruit 
buds had been killed during the previous winter, 
and that the late shoots were formed by the fall 
growth after the drought of 1845, but on the 
fertile side the shoots were formed by the spring 
growth, with slight exceptions. The Doctor sta- 
ted that the ground on the fertile side was ma- 
nured and tilled for a crop of oats in the drought, 
while on the barien side jiay a lard beaten path. 
Manure and good ullage gave suflicient stimulus 
to the roots of the fertile side for healty vegeta- 
tion, but it was denied to the barren side until it 
was too late to produce that perfection and vitali- 
ty necessary to carry the buds safely through the 
ordeal of winter. The failure of the peach buds 
in 1846, like that of 1849, occurred in a south- 
westerly wind on the 18th of February, with the 
slight difference in the coincidence of a few hours 
intime. In the former year it occurred in the 
afternoon, and in the latter in the morning. The 
temperature in general exposures here, on that 
morning, was ten or twelve degrees below Zero. 
If 12 degrees be taken as the maximum of cold, 
the fatal degrees in this instance are reduced to 
six in number, for the puds passed safely through 
a temperature of short duration of 6 degrees be- 
low zero, on the morning of the 11th of January, 
which places the failure between 6 and 12 de- 
grees below zero. 

To ascertain the time and temperature in which 
fruit buds are killed, cut from the tree small 
branches, at intervals, during a suspicious time, 
and arrange them in a warm room, noting the 





time and temperature of each cutiing, and in 24 


or 36 hours, with a sharp knife make the examin- 
ation. The injured ones will be readily detected 
by slight purple tinge and downy appearance of 
the embryo blossom. Close examination is some- 
times necessary, for the embryo may be injured 
and most of the bud appear fresh and healthy 
and remain red, and produce blossoms in the 
spring without the pistil or embryo. 
J. Hf. Nives. 
Huron County, January, 1850. 





CRANBERRIES ON HIGH LAND.—This is a subject 
of great imjortance. We have many accounts 
of cranberries being cultivated on high land; but 
in some cases cultivators have drawn hasty eon- 
clusions from partial experiments, not having 
waited (o see the effect of severe winters and 
extremely hot and dry summers. As cranber- 
ries are very liable to be destroyed by frost on 
low land. it is desirable that some mode of upland 
culture that will suéceed should be adopted, a 
in that case, the cranberry would prove to be a 
very profitable crop, as they are usually in de- 
mand, and at high prices. 

On the 22 page of this volume is a communi- 
eation from S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, showing 
his mode of cultivating the cranberry in the gar- 
den, and the excellent success attending it. It 
is worthy the particular attention of those who 
are making experiments i cultivating this valu- 
able fruit. We have just received of Mr. F.a 
specimen of cranberries from his garden, and 
they are of large size and fine appearance. He 
remarks as follows: 

“A few days since, | picked my small bed of 
cranberries; and on this patch of nine feet square, 
[ gathered half a bushel, which, if my figures 
are right, would give me two hundred and sixty- 
eight bushels to the acre. These, at two dollars 
per bushel, would bring the sum of five hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars. I send you a specimen 
of them.”—N. E£ Farmer. 





Cranperriss.—Cultivated Cranberries were 
exhibited by S. Bates, Billingham, Norfolk Co., 
Mass., grown on his own land. He states that 
‘‘]ow meadow land is the best for them, prepar- 
ed ir) the first instance in the same manner as 
for grain. The wild cranberry is transplanted 
into this in rows 20 inches apart. At first they 
require a slight hoeing, afterwards they spread 
and cover the field, producing crops annually 
thereafter, without further culture. In this con- 
dition they produce much larger and finer fruit 
than in their wild state, the yield being from 200 
to 300 bushels per acre, worth on average in the 
Boston market at least one dollar per bushel. A 
damp soil, or where wet predominat ed, has gene- 
rally been considered necessary, but Mr. Bates 
thinks this not essential to their successful culti- 
vation: any soil, unless when inclined to bake 
will answer. early in spring is the best time 
for transplanting.”’—Agriculturist, 
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HOW SOFTLY O 


NTH 


How softly on the bruised heart 
A word of kinduess falls, 
And to the dry and parched soul 
The moistening tear-drop calls; 
O, if they knew, who walk the Earth 
Mid sorrow, grief and pain, 
The power a word of kindness hath! 
*T were paradise again. 


The wevkest, and the poorest, may 
This si:nple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts 
Reiurn again and live: 

O, what is life if love be Jost? 
If man’s unkind to man— 

Or what the heaven that waits beyoud 
This brief and mortal span? 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimic glory shine, 

So words of kinduess in the heart, 
Reflect the source divine; 

O, then be kind, who’er thou art 
That breathest mortal breath; 

And it shall brighten up thy life, 
And sweeten even death. 





From the Culturist and Gazette. 
SHEEP. 

These storms put us in mind of the sheep. If 
our views should not correspond with yours, they 
may excite thought, and produce benefit. Our 
first remark is—and it is one which should be in 
large letters on every sheep-shed—*“Let nosheep 
become poor.” The value of the fleece depends 
much upon the state of the sheep. 
wool grows rapidjy and is full of oil, Let the 
sheep become poor, the wool stops growing, the 
fiores become shrivelled and almost dead. If the 
sheep recruits and again becomes fleshy, another 
start is given to the growth of the wool, and at 
shearing the staple will be anything but smooth 
and even. ‘here will be increased waste in 
manufacturing, and loss, to some one, in every 
part of the transaction. 
ry size and grade, that is kept in good condition 
through the entire year, will shear from one to 
two pounds more of wool than one that is but half 
kept—and at four years old, will be one third 
heavier. Itis very doubtful whether it costs any 
more, by the year to keep the animal in high 
order, than in low flesh. Bat -here a very im- 
portant question arises: How shall we do this? 
We say, by the same course that all things valu- 
able are accomplished—by effort, well-directed, 
and constantly and steadily pursued. If a flock 
of sheep show indications of falling off a little in 
flesh, under certain management, a very little 
change in the care or the feed will turn the scale. 
If certain individuals do not, as the farmers say, 
hold their own, they should be immediately sepa- 
rated from the others. Sheep require constant 
care; if they are low in flesh they require very 
careful feeding. If an attemptis made to recruit 
them rapidly, by giving grain freely, they are al- 
most certainly injured, if not killed. They will 


If fat, the) 


A sheep of the ordina- | 


tremely difficult to carry asheep through the win- 
| ter that is thin in flesh at his season. It must be 
done by great care in all parts of the manage- 
| ment. 

| The subject of shelter and confinement, is one 
of great difficulty. In clear, cold weather, it mat- 
ters but little with fleshy, healthy sheep. But in 
warm days in winter, and very especially in win- 
ter rains, it is difficult to know how to manage. If 
you shut them under shelter, they suffer from bad 
air and heat, lose their appetite, and look sickly. 
If you Jet them out they will get wet; the pro- 
cess of drying will, of itself, carry off much heat 
from the body, and as the wind changes to the 
north, and the air becomes cold, the back-bone 
becomes a half circle, and their feet are brought 
together in a single track. If they have sheds 
or stables into which they can go when they 
please, and out at their pleasure, they will be out 
when it is warm, whether it rains or not; and if 
they feed out when it is cold, they will eat a little 
to satisfy present wants, and go to their stable or 
shed. We believe the better way is to give them 
open sheds; to feed in storms under those sheds, 
jand confine the sheep there. In fair weather 
‘there is no loss in feeding in the open yard, and 
ishutting the animal, during the day, from the 
sheds. Wa believe they eat better and are more 
healthy. 

| If grain is given, it should be so mixed with 
ithe hay that it cannot be separated. The hay 
| should be cut, and the grain ground. Or if given 
alone, we would make it a distinct meal, at about 
eleven o’clock. Half after three or four o’clock, 
P.M. is late enough for feeding the last time. 








Inpran Cornn—SMALL V8. LARGE SEED.—-There 
are many varieties of the grain cultivated by our 
‘farmers. Some prefer the smaller kinds for their 
| superior earliness in ripening; others the larger, 
because of greater productiveness. The simall 
Canada seed, which is very early, is, in my opi- 
nion, superior in many respects, to all other va- 
rieties, as it is very early, and from the small 
space required between the hill, is nearly, if not 
quite as productive, reckoning by the seperficial 
surface, as the larger sorts. In some sections, I 
have known seventy-five bushels of shelled corn, 
all sound and marketable, taken from an arre, 
without any extra manuring or superior expense 
ia cultivation. The fodder is also much more 
valuable than that of the larger kinds of corn; it 
is finer, and even the largest stalks are consumed 
by cattle, without the trouble of chopping with a 
machine. The wetght of corn, produced on an 
‘acre, is larger in proportion to the weight oy 
stalks than is realized from the larger varieties’ 
and from the diminutive size of the grain, its 
weight, per bushel, is also more.——-Germantown 


Telegraph. 








| Science lies at the foundation of agriculture. 
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RI CT A TEC CO. 
SUGAR MAKING. 








slippery elm bark on the edge to make a more per- 
|fect joint, then nail on the sheet iron firmly, as a 
From the New York State Agricutlural So-| shoemaker pegs on the sole of a shoe—punching 
ciety’s Transactions for 1848. ithe holes about one inch apart, within half na 
The first premium of $10 is awarded to Ben- |inch of the edge of the plank, alternately, 
jamin Gaus, Jun, of East Bloomfield, Ontario co.,! These evaporators should be placed ‘a erence 
for a sample which is unequalled, it being in the Made of brick, and put aw fads dry et waen 
style, and fully equal in appearance and grain to|done using. With ordinary yet 2 nas 
Stuarts or Woolsey’s best crushed sugar. to avoid burning and rusting, they will be found 
very durable. 








Respectfully, &c., 
WILLIAM WILLIANS. 
Genoa, Delaware Co., Ohio, Dec. 1849. 


STATEMENT OF PREPARATION AND MANUFACTURE, 








The parcel of maple sugar presented, is a part 
of that manufactured by me the last spring. | 
tap about 300 trees annually: bore with a half 
inch bit, one inch to an inch and a helf deep, 
and make usually about 800 pounds. Much pains 
are taken in cleansing the buckets, and in having 
the whole apparatus perfectly clean. The sap is 
boiled in sheet iron pans, placed on an arch; after 
it becomessyrup, it is taken to the house and 
cleansed with milk and the whites of eggs. It 
is then boiled in a kettle until it will grain, and 
then placed in pans to cool. When cool it is put 
in boxes to drain. The boxes converge to a point, 
so that the molasses settles to the bottom. On 
the sarface of the sugar in the boxes, damp flan- 
nel clotas are placed, and these cloths are washed 
every day in clean cold water, to extract, whatev- 
er of coloring matter may be absorbed from the 
sugar. This process is continued until the color- 
ing matter is extracted, ard the sugar becomes 
as white as the specimen herewith exhibited. 


A BILL RELATIVE TO DOGS. 





Lansing, February 12, 1850. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate anil 
House of Representatives of the State of Mici- 
igan, That any person may kill any dog that he 
may see chasing. worrying, wounding cr killing 
any sheep, lambs, swine, cattle, or other domes- 
tic animal, out of the enclesure or immediate care 
of the owner or keepex, unless the same be done 
by the directions or permission of such owner 
or keeper, or any dog that may suddenly assau!: 
him while he is peaceably waiking or riding, any- 
where out of the enclosure of the owner or keep- 
er of such Gog. 

See. 2. If any dog shall have killed, or as- 
sist in killing, wounding or worrying any sheep, 
lamb, swine, cattle, er domestic animal, or that 
shall assault, or bite or otherwise injure any per- 
son while traveling the highwayor out of the en- 
closure of the owner or keeper of such dog, such 
owner or keeper shall be liable to the owner of 
such property or person injured, in double the a- 
mount of damages sustained, to be recovered in 
an action of trespass, or on the case, and it shal] 





From the Ohio Cultivator. 





SHEET IRON EVAPORATORS. 





Mr. Batenam: 
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Many of the readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator depend on making their family 
supply of sugar from the Sugar Maple Tree, 
( Acer Saccharinum,) and in the process of man- 


not be necessary in order to sustain an action, to 
prove that the owner or keeper knew that such 
dog was accustomed to do such damage or mis- 
chief ; and upon the trial of any cause mentioned 
in this section, the plaintiff may be examined un- 


ufacture they continue to use the cast iron kettle 
for boiling down or evaporating the sap, apparnt- Ta 
ly not knowing that Pree is a dot ear e will | shall appear to the satisfaction of the court, by 
therefore give a description of the construction the evidence of the plaintiff and other corobora 
and use of the sheet iron evaporators, which is |ting testimony that the defendant is justly liab‘e 
cheaper and better: it is much quicker and easier | for the damages complained of under the provi- 
heated, with less cost of fuel in boiling, and does sions of this act, the court shall render jugament 
not crust or burn to the injury of the sugar, as against such defendant for double the amour.t of 
is the case with the cast iron kettle. damages proved, and the costs of suit, but in no 
Construction.—The size of the evaporators is | caze shall the piaintiff recover more than five 
four or five feet long, two and a half feet wide, | dollars of costs. 
and nine inches deep; the bottom and ends of} Sec. 3. The owner or keeper of any dog who 
good, heavy sheet iron, and the sides one and ajshall have been notified in writing that his dog 
half inch plank. The sheet iron much longer |has been chasing, worrying, wounding or killing 
than the vessel is twice its depth, (eighteen inch- | any sheep, lamb, swine er cattle, (not the proper- 
€s,) so as to turn up and form the two ends, as high 


ty of such owner or keeper,) out of his enclosure, 
as the plank sides. The iron should be as thick|or that such dog has assailed or bitten any person 
as car be easily pierced with a steel punch. Let 


while peacably walking or riding out of the en- 
the bottom corners of the plank be a little round-|closure of the owner or keeper shall, within for- 
ed, to suit the bend in the iron. Now turn the 


ty-eight hours thereafter, cause such to be killed. 
planks bottom edge upwards, and place a strip of 





der oath, touching the matter at issue, and if it 
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For every neglect so to do, he shall forfeit t! 
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sum of three dollars, and the further sum of one! 
dollar and fifty cents for every forty-eight hours, 
thereafter until such dog shali be killed, unless it! 
was notin the power of such owner or keeper to| 
kill such dog. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a citizen of any township 
where the trespass has been committed, shall, 
make a complaint in writing to the supervisor | 
thereof, that a penalty imposed by the provisions 
of this act has been incurred, he shall commence | 
a suit for the recovery thereof in his name of of- 


fice, and prosecute the same with due diligence ;| 
and the monies recovered shall be by him paid} 


into the township treasury, to be applied towards 
the incidental expenses of the township. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
section 8 and 9 of chapter 49 of the revised stat- 
utes of 1846, are hereby repealed. 


Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in, 


force from and after its passage. 





From the New England Farmer. 


HOUSE LAMBS.—DORSET SHEEP. 





Mr. Corz:—Being a reader of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, 1 have often acquired new and use- 
ful information on various subjects of agriculture 
and rural economy. You have given us articles 
on breeding, rearing and fattening neat cattle, 
sheep, and swine. But there is one subject which 
I have not seen noticed in your paper, or in your 
bountifully supplied markets. 
lambs, for which, if you advert to the prices of 
meat in the provision market of London, and 
other cities of Great Britain, you will fixd, at this 
season of the year and the two following months, 
the prices generally quoted. 

I will admit tht it is an article of luxury and 
of rather limited use; yet that does not preclude 
you from giving it a passing notice. As I have 
been particularly aequainted with this branch of 
rural economy, and have observed the results of 


others in the same branch, I will make a few re-| 


marks on the subject, with the results of my ex- 
perience, which was in England. 

Some few years since, in my farming opera- 
tions, I purchased twenty ewes of the Dorset or 
Somerset breed, about the first of October, which 
cost about $12 per head. I fed them on rowen; 
and about one month after, the lambs began to 
come. They were allowed to run with the dams 
about two days, and then I provided a pen for 
them in an outhouse. The pen for the lambe, 


from this number of ewes, was ten feet by six or | 


eight, raised about one foot above the ground.— 
The floor was made of strips, one and a half inch- 
es wide, with spaces between just wide enough to 
allow the urine to escape, and not allow the lambs’ 
feet to pass through. A little straw was spread 
over the floor, and changed daily. As the lambs 
were dropped, they were confined to the pen, as 
soon as they were strong enough. The dams were 
allowed to come and nurse them at seven o’clock 
in the morning, at noon, and again at evening; 


I mean house! 


and so on, in rotation, as fast as the lambs came. 
In a few days the ewes will get habituated to this 
course, and usually feed till sucking time, and 
then come when called. A smal! lump of chalk 
should be put into the pen, and a little wheat or 
rye flour, in troughs, for them to lick, which they 
will do with avidity. The chalk serves to correct 
acidity in the stomach, and it is very good to give 
to young calves. The benefit arising from it is 
very great. 

I have sold lambs, at seven or eight weeks old, 
whose weight per quarter was from seven to eight 
pounds,—an average of from twenty-eight to 
thirty pounds,—at one shilling and sixpence ster- 
ling per pound, which was ten to twelve dollars 
for each lamb. If I reeollect, I sold the produce 
of nineteen of these ewes before the first of April. 
I think it was twenty-nine lambs, as more than 
half of the sheep had twins. And the net amount 
received was nearly equal to the fifty pounds ster- 
ling paid for the sheep. As theseason advances, 
though the lambs may be made heavier, the price 
recedes. Some allow the ewes to associate with 
the buck again in two or three weeks from yean- 
ing, a propensity for which this breed is prover- 
bial,—and thus obtain a second produce the same 
year. But this practice is not an economical one, 
as it reduces the value of the dam; for they will 
not recover, so as to fatten during the coming 
season. The practice usually pursued is to fit the 
ewes, which the lambs leave so early, for the mar- 
ket soon after shearing. The only breed uf sheep 
adapted to this mode is the Dorset or Somerset. 





Tue Honorep List Exrenpinc.—We are in- 
debted to the following persons for new subscri- 
bers which they have kindly sent us since our last 
number was issued : 

Warren Rundel, P. M. West Bloomfield, Oak- 





land co.; L. K. Smith, P. M. Wolf Creek, Lena- 
wee co.; J.C. Clark, P. M. White Lake, Oakland 
co.; R. Ransom, P.M. Flat Rock, Wayne co.; 
Geo. Davis, P. M. Saganaw, Saganaw co.; H. F. 
Baker, North Plains, lonia co.; R. A. Beal, P. M. 
Plainfield, Livingston co.; H. B. Smith, Ada, 
Kent co.3 Geo. W. McAllister, Bedford, Calhoun 
co.; Wm. Hemingway, P. M. Hadley, Lapeer co.; 
L. Sackett, P. M. East Raisinville, Monroe co.; 
Abel Parkhurst, Superior, Washtenaw co.; B. B. 
Chapin, Milford, Oakland co.; Otus H. Lee, P. M. 
Ypsilanti, Washtenaw co.; Seba Murphy, Mon- 
‘roe, Monroe co.; R..W. Wheaton, P. M. Chester, 
| Eaton co.; Samuel Johnson, Kalamazoo, Kalama- 





'z00 co; S. G. Conkling, Tecumseh, Lenawee co.; 
Wm. C. King, Erin, Wayne co.; D. W. Baker, 
Quincy, Branch co.; Samuel Sands, Baltimore, 
Maryland; L. Drake, Commerce, Oakland co.; 
Theron Smith, P. M. Kensington, Oakland co.; 
Z. Johnson, P. M. Cass, Hillsdale co.; A. J. Cross- 
man, P. M. Flint, Genesee co.; Geo. Hossler, P. 
M. Auburn, Oakland co.; Geo. W. Barnes, P. M. 
Wayland, Allegan co.; Joseph H. Ramsey, P. M. 
Osceola, Livingston ¢o.; G. Tenbrook, Adrian, 
Lenawee co. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Ep:tor: 

At your request, I forward to you a statement 
of the general results of my meteorological ob- 
servations during the past year. They relate 
merely to the indications of the Barometer and 
Thermometer, and the amount of rain. The 
character of the clouds, and their relative amount 
in the different months, and the force and direc- 
tion of the winds, are not included in this sum- 


mary. 


It may be interesting to some of your 


readers to compare the monthly results: 
Yours, &e. 
GEO. DUFFIELD. 
Detroit, Feb. 12, 1850. 


— 








BAROMETER. January. February. Morch. 
Maximum, SU.290u 19th, 3055 0n 19th, 20.08 on Ist, 
Minimum, 29.26 ** Jdih,25ch 29.23 ** Gih 28.97 ** 20h 
Range, 1.13 1.03 Ill 
Average, 29.775 29.92 29.204 
Menn, Q.r2 29.815 20.525 
Rain, 3.952 inches 1.680 in. 4.080) in. 

THERMOMETER. 

Maximum, 29 on 25th 49 on 28th 50 on2Wrh 
Minimum, OS * Jith 0-14 © 19h 16 2d, 3a 
Range, 47 63 34 
Average, 18.913 20.57 34.29 
Mean, 23.5 17 83 

BanomMeTER. April. May. June. 
Maximurn, 3u.0l on 1th 30.13 on 2d 29.95 on l8th 
Mivimum, B0.0L * * 29.02 “ ith 2.30 Fth 
Runge, 28.92 * 10th 111 65 
Averuge, 1.09 29.560 29 524 
Mean, 20 469 29.575 20.025 
Rain, 3.044 in, 4.641 in 5.733 in. 

TH: RMOMETER. 

Maximoam, 80 on 30th £1 on 2ist 92 ou 2lst 
Minimum, 23 on 14th 40 on 2 56 
Range, 57 41 36 
Average, 44.7 52 5 75.116 
Mean, 51.5 60.5 74. 

BaRoMETER. July August. September. 
Maxiuuin, 29 92 on 15th 20.76 on 12th 29 98 on i6th 
Minimum, 29.36 on 25th 29.lion 1h 29.38 on 27th 
Range, 56 65 60 
Average, 29.652 29.625 29 655 
Me-n, 29 640 29.435 29.63 
Ruin, 415 in. 7.195 in 0.295 in. 

THERMOMETER. 

Maximum, 93 on 10th 34 on 26th €30n15,16.h 
Minnimam, 64 on Wd, 56 on Sist 43 on 2ub 
Range, 29 26 35 
Aveige, 72.274 795,233 65.429 
Mean, 7.5 71 655 

BaRoMEeTeR. October. November, December, 
Maximum, 29.90 on 18th 29.60 on 15th 30.24 on 12h 
Minimum, 29 U9 on 22d 29.51 29.16 on 23d 
Rauge, 31 79 1.68 
Average, 20.544 20.534 29 S38 
Mran, 29.495 29 495 29.200 
Rain, 3 865 in. 2.U36 in. 1.2¢5 in. 

THERMCNETER. ; 

Maxinum, 67. on 27th h 71. on Sth 42. on 5th 
Minimuin, 34. on Sigt 28. on 29th Q1. on 3vih 
Ringe, 33. 43. 43. 
Aver. ge, 52.209 47.216 90 161 
Mean, 50.0 49.5 21.5 
Tura.s: 

Average of Burometer, 29.177 

do Thermometer, 42.999 
Highest range of Baroneter, 1.47 


107. 


42.781 inches. 


do du Thermometer, 


Rain, 
THE NATURE OF SOILS. 








An all-wise Creator, for some all-wise purpos- 
es, decreed that plants and animals should derive 


their subsistence from the soil; hence we find all: 
the elements of vegetable and animal nature in: 
the soil, For instance: in most scils we find ivon! 





abundant; then, if we look into the animal econ- 
omy, we find iron in muscles of both man and 
the lower orders of brute creation. And. the 
wonder-working chemist detects nature in usinz 
the same ingredient, in coloring all the fruits and 
flowers. All things having once been created, 
the making principle stopped, and a changing one 
immediately took its place, and has never ceased 
to act since mutability was indelibly stamped up- 
on creation. In the formation of plants and ani- 
mals, nature, gradually collecting her material, 
slowly forms her most perfect specimens ; but, 
like a human mechanic, inasmuch as she lacks 
one or more of the materials, in the same degree 
is the fabric imperfect. ‘Thus we see, if the soil 
in the field lacks one or more ingredients in the 
formation of a vegetable, the plant assumes a 
dwarfish, sickly appearance, like an animal robbed 
of its food. Now the farmer, to be a good hus- 
bandman, must plant the germ and place around 
it all the materials of which it should be compos- 
ed; ihen nature, the handy workman, soon rears 
a perfect plant. 

The question now arises, what those materials 
and ingredients are. The chemist has given us 
all the knowledge he has on the subjuct; the air 
and the water, the soil and the sub-soil, have each 
a part in their possession, and should each be 
made to contribute a share. Nature, in the pro- 
duction of a perfect plant, does not restrict her- 
self to the animal, vegetable or mineral world — 
The opinion so generally prevalent, that the soil, 
two or three feet below the surface, must conse- 
quenily be entirely barren and useless, may be, 
and doubtless is, erroneous in many instancvs, es- 
pecially in that called “hard pan.” In producing 
the perfect plant, nineteen parts may _possi- 
bly be found in the surface soii, whiie the twen- 
tieth may be found in the subsoil. Instances 
have occurred where a good dressing from so!] 
ten feet deep, entirely destitute, te all appearance, 
of vegetable matter, have had equally as good. 
or the same beneficial effect, as a good dressing 
of gypsum. This is truly an age of improve- 
ment. Many a farmer has found, while others 
have yet to find, a mine of wealth below the 
reach of his plough, of which he was as ancon- 
scious as the mountain of its ore. Itis very rea- 
sonable to suppose that the newly-created world 
was, at first, entirely a mineral mass of matter, 
from which vegetables soon grew abundantly 
enough to support all animated nature. Geolo- 
gists generaily suppose the action of the elements, 
foran indefinite length of time, was necessary 
to fit it for the abede of plants and animals ; 
but I believe the action of the frost, with the 
winter’s rain and snow, to be a powerful fertilizer 
in this climate; hence, fall plowing and deep 
plowing should go together.—Selected. 





Erratum.—!n the article on Normal Schools 
in onr last, 8th line from the bottom, instead of 
“ Barnard’s Arithmetic,” read “Barnard’s Archi- 


tect.” 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 


Herd’s Grass, bu 
Flax. bu 
Lime, bb! 
Flour, bbl. 
Corn, bu 
Oats, 

Ry Cc, 

Barley, 
Hogs, 100 {bs 
Apples, bu 
Potatoes, 
Hay, tou 
Wool, tb 
Peas, bu 
Beans, 

Beef, bbl 
Pork, 

White Fish, 
Trout, 

Cod Fish, Ib 
Cheese, 
Wood, cord 


1 25'Salt, 
75 Butter, 
7) Eggs, doz. 
$4 44 Elides, Ib 
31|Wheat, ba 
24/Hams, Ib 
37;Ouiens, bu 
Cranberries, 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 
jiudian Meal, ** 
Beef, 
Lard, Ib retail 
Houey, 
»!Apples, dried 1 
d!Peaches, do 2 
O0/Clover Seed, bu 3 
10 50a12 50/Pine Lumer,clear $20 thou. 
625 50)Seéond clear 1 « 
3 50a6 50) Bill Lumber ll 
5a59| Flooring 12 
7/\Common 10 
Qu2 25} Lath 2 


7 








NUMBER. 


THIS 


é 


Revolution in Mich.—rotation 

Wool crop 

Corn crop, dairy crop 

Pork and beef crops 

Horse crop, hewp crop 

Broom corn crop, root crap, &c. 

Wheat statisiiecs by Me. Murphy, Potatoes 50 years ago 7 

Agricultural Buresa 

The honey bee 

Gold diggers, success, diggin ge, washings, country, &c. 

Female Education 

Washing receipin, other receipts 

Popular education, public schools 

School lands 

Mr. Mayhew’s memorial, vgricuitural bijls and resolutions ¢ 

Messrs. Comstock & Beden on chess, 
Sensible 

Inquires about dairying 

Buiter making 

Gevessee Co, awake 

Letter from Mr, Holmes 

Thue Apple 

The peach tree as affected by cold 

Cranberries on upland 

Sheep 

Sugar making—dog law 

House lambs —Dorset sheep 

Nature of soiis—Meteoralog'cal. 


d 
6 
67 
be 
69 


6 
6 


22 
83 
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NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 
12 E undersigned, having located themselves 

permanently in ihe City of Detroit, beg leave to call the atren- 
tion of the people of this State, to their No., being 180. Jefferson 
Avenue, whiere is to be found a general assortment of Books, 
periaining to Agriculture, Hortic] unre, &c., &e., and where sub- 
scriptions are received forall “Agricul.ural Papers” published in 
this country. 

—ALSO— 


acomplete nssortment of Schoo), Classical,- Medical, Law and 
Miscellaneous books,togetler witha large assortment ol stauonery 
an! Paper Hangings, and Borders to maich. 


For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
F.P. MARKHAM & BRO. 


No. 120, Jefferson A venue, Deiroit. 





Detroit, Jan’y Ist, 1850, 


MARTIN’S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES ! 


ADIES and gentlemen are invited to ca!] and 


Jd examine specimens. 
Miniatures taken without regard to the weather. . : 
Roums in the Udd Fellows’ Hall, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 








| bered openings. 


field is second to yo town in the Siae fer farming purpeses, und 
| 
| 
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7) | GEORGE. Jackson; WM. LANGLY, Detroit; T D BILLINGS 
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GREAT FARM 
E“@S® EG Ss A BU. 


| THE Subscriber being desirous of leaving Michigan, offers his 


large Paurm at a great bargain, 
said Farm is situated in the Town of Litchfield, and adjoin- 
ug und cocnering on ihe public Square, in the beautiful and @our- 


| ishing Village of Litchfield, in the Co, of Hillsdale. 


Said) Farm contains 250 acres of Land, [tO of which is under 
imp:ovement, 40 acres of good timber, and the balance in tim- 
50 acres is of bottom tands ofthe St. Jo., and 
ism tame Grass—he improvement is al) seeded to Clover ex- 


cept what is necessary for Spring Crops, 


The Farm is divided into U5 lots, by good and sufficient fences, 
and dieing Water in l2of the lots. There is on the premises.a 
200! large two story Farm Honsa, well finished, with Wood 
Shed and out bouses; two good Barns and sheds and two good 
Wells, of Water, «ll in good condition, aud a jurge bearing Gr- 

jcherd consisting ofa choice variety of fruit, planted with great 
care. 

ALSO—One other Farm for Sale, situated about 4 miles south 
| of said Village, and 1-4 isile from a Sieam saw Mill containing 
| Li7 acres of ‘Tiunhered Land, 75 ucres ander improvement, bal- 
| snoe Welltimbered, is well watered, bas a good Log House, Burn , 

and bearing Orchard. 

ALSO—Por Sie in said Village, 5 acres of land, containing a 
| Nursery of 10.000 Fruit Trees—7,000 of which are Grafied, and a 

good dwelling House on the premises. 

ALSIJ—A Store in said Villhge of Litchfield, 24 by 50 on the 
ground, and two stories bigh, aud in the best location, Where al- 
Inost uy quantity of Goods may be sold, The town of Liteb- 


the Village a very desirable place of residence, contrining good 

Schools,and 3 Churches, two of which have Bells—the whoje 
| Wil 
| be sold together or separaie—about 1-3 of the purcha e required 
| down—baiance on time to suit purchaser. Inquire of tae subscri- 
| ber. 
' Litchfield, January Ist, 1950, HARVEY =MITH. 
LFRFFER to SHITH & GARDNER, Jonesvilie, AUSTIN 


| presents great inducemen's for those wishing to purchase. 


BARKEBE, Hudson; N S\WARTHOET, 
| ®rie Co. Ohio: 8 F SMITH, Rochester N. Y. 


~ DETROIT PLASTER MILL. 


HE Undersigned, having a Plaster Mill adjsin- 
| ing Willicm Biewster’s Ware House, below and near the 
foot of Randolph street, which is now in full operation, bave ad- 
ded a fine run of stone, are now prepared to griud az fine as cas- 


tomers way wish: 
—ALSO0O— 


Berlin, 





87 | have onhand a large quantity already ground. Will be abie to 


supply cusiomers whenever they call, ut the rate of seven dollars 
per ton, in bugs, boxe, Ge Guyilisgy thoy muy Choose to bring 

We would recommend faimers to use bags as much as possibic, 
as it is aconvenleut Way of carrying plaster, and is a savjug in 
trunsporiaiion, and does not injure them more thangrain, Or, 
if they choose, it will be put up in barrels, with the original cos: 
of the barrel, inany quantity. 

We shall also beep cousiantly on hand a quantity of very fine 
white, for hard finish, stucco, &e. 

Very fine bags cuu he had at ihe mill. 

DAVID FRENCH, Agent 





et ee 
STOVES AND 
| Fgricultural Implements. 


| 
THE snbscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 
termss, a general assoriment of Stoves, Tin, Copper, Sheer 

lros, and Hollow wares, of every description. 

—ALSO 
fan assortinent of agricultural implements, including Pvekshit), 
| Eagle, Wisconsin aad Michigan Plows, Cutiivaters, Crid'es. 
| Scythes, Hoes, Rakes Shovels, Scrapers, Forks, Churos (atmue 

puere) Wash Boards, &c., &e. 
0. & W PENFIELD. 








| ° we + eM ry ? 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT AND LANSING, MICHIGAN. 

| ’ : , ht Oe 
THE undersigned nave unegalled facilities sor 
purehuse and sale ci Real Estate, the payment of Taxes, re- 

i ciaiming Lands sold for Taxe-,ihe purchase of Lands at Tax sales, 

| the ex mination of Taxes,the entry of Sate or Government lands, 

| the examination and piuiting of Juunds, leasing ery and viliuge 

| property, aud collecting Bonds, Mortgages, aud oiher evidences 0 

jdehi; ine purchase sud sele of Siichigan Sate Liabilities, &c. 

Tiey have careful and trustworthy Agents at the principle 


QMITEHS Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— | places 1 Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Wisconsin and lowa, and in 
= 


‘Also, Mott’s Agricuitural Furnace, for saie bv 
ocr gabe aba i :0.& W. 8. PENFIELD. 
Deirolt,Jay£ 1850.0. 


each of the organized counties of ih Sate, and have also 
towns of the state, . 


tewuship plate of nearly vil the MACY & DRIGGH 
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GLOTUING BMPORIGM.) winreR SEASON—1849-50. 
| CLOTHING FOR THE MILLION! 


EAGLE&ELLIOTT, 
| No. 61, Woodward Ave., Larned B!’k, Detroit 
FIAVING completed their Fall purchase, are 
| 

















now prepared tu offer for sate an extensive and complete 
a-sortment,com prising 50,000 gurments of every grade, style,qua! 
| ly and size, tobe had in the warket. Among which may le found 
i the most fashionatie as well as the most substantial. Manutre. 
| ured in Philadephia, mechanicall cut, and unsurpassed jn 
; nentuess of pattern und design, purchased particularly for this 
} market, and for the winter season of 1#49 50. 
XP Merchants in the interior, and adjacent parts of Canada, 
j are invited to cud at No. 61, Woodward Avenue. and examine 
) the extensive stock of the subscribers. Having purchased ihej; 
| eutire stock this season, in ibe Philadelphia market, they cin of. 
| fer great variety of styles and sizes, and sell their goods to 
| wholesale purchasers at New York wholesale prices; or at reta’) 
in quentitves to suit purchasers, at their usual low and satisfacto- 
ry prices. FAGLE & ELLIOTT. 
| “Fo. 61, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, neurly opposite the 
| Presbytprian Church, Detroit. jend 


J. G. DARBY, 
ENGRAVER, 
_ No. 351, Corner Jefferson Avenue and Bates Strcet, 
Detroit, ( Third Story. ) 
\ APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
| du 





| 
| 
j 
H 


Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cus, &c. 





—ALSvu— 
AND | Door Plates, S.Jver Ware, &c., elegantly engraved, 
Detroit, Janaary Ist, 1-50. 





, Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 
Corncr of Jefferson and Woodward Arcnues, Detroit. | FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


LAL TICLES, usually kept in a Clothing Establishment, con- | 
stantly onh and and for sale al the lowest possible rates. I'M HE Subscriber is prepared to receive orders for 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &e., on hand and made up to or- <a , 
der, in the most fashionable a- d durable style. Fruit and Ornementai Trees, Shrubs and Plants, frou the 
HALLOUK & RAYMOND, | Celebrated Rochester and Mount Hope Gardens ond Nurseries.— 

| The tress and plants will be delivered at Detroit on the opening 


R. L. C. ROSE, hav- | of Navigutiou. at Catalogue prices, adding transportation. Prit 
ed Catalogues can be found at the office of the subseriber, foot o 





ing purchased the right to) Fo 7. . ; 
ef ¢ 4 | Third Street, with directions for planting and cultivation. 


vend Dr. Banning’s Body Brace in | ae ctir 
the Siate of Micingun, asks to an- | . HIRAM WRIGHT. 
J.P. MANSFIELD, Agent. jaul 


nounce that he may be consulted | * . Rae Z 3 
gratuitously at bis office and res- | For sale also by 1, Wrigit, Flint, Genesee Co. 
idence, on Mi:rmi Averue Detroit, ee & 
relative to the use of the Brace | TREES, AT REDU CED PRICES! 
aoe eee cal putmenirs, |THE Proprietors of the LAKE ERIE NURSERY and Gat. 
digestive, spinal and nervous sys) | = DENS, Clevelan |, Ohio, have determined, this Spring, 
ae .* | Offer their large stock of Frait and Oraamental Trees, Shrub 
em, in the case af het) Jidies and gentlemen, partiew arly in the i&e. &e., ut unusually low prices. With a view of makins 
cose of wenkness and spinal deformities, so common to ehiidren, | some changes in their business, m iny of the trees will hk ve 
lates, and sedentary geutlemen in this climate. be removed, nnloss soli; and they are, therefore, dispu-ed to o!- 
The principle on whi-h these affections are relieved by the brace | fer purchasers great ad vantages. 
Nurserymen, who wish tor sma!l Trees and Shrubs, can b 








is: — | 
Ist. By firmly supporting the joins or weak part of the beck, | supplied at very low rates. 
pushing i forward under the shoulder, and thereby batlancing | ‘Phe collection is one embracing all the mo-t choice varieties o: 
the Javer upon the body’s axis. | Apples, Pears, Plies, Cherries, Peaches, apricots, Quinces, 
2d. By liiting, but not compressing the sunken abdomen: also Kuspberries, &c. d&e.; together witha very lerge stock uf bve: 
removing a dragging from the patts ahov e thereby expanding the greens, and other Ornamental ‘Trees and Shrabs. 
waist and chest and strenethening the Whole body by the conse- We have published no new edition of our catalogue this sprinz. 
quent inward and oe itward bracing of the supported organs, an ‘but have exerted ourselves to keep up with the tines, and alinos 
action and principle entirely different from that of corsets and | every desirable variety of Fruit er Shrub, if procarable ay 
shoulder braces. removing all desire for, or propriety in their where, may be found in our collection. Address, post-paid, 
ELLIOT, & CO.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


use, } 
| February 21, 1590. 
| 


The medicn!] profession ore invited to eall. 
A lady in attendsnce upon —_ - 2108 P.M Shain’ canst Stine agi CE ie SE 
Reams open from 91:0 i2 A. M., and from Ztoc ©. M. ’ NT ‘4 ‘ y ' 
Paiente unable to go out will be visited at their dwellings, | CORN AND C OBB MILLS . : 
whenever the request is made. | 7, AT HOME AGAIN, busily engaged in manufie 
Ph sieians can be supplied with the braces at a liberal discount iv turing his Corn Mills, at his T emperance House in Juck 
ison. Mich.; where all who wish may be supplied with # portal! 


!and the best Corn Mill, now im use in the United States. 11 
The Feeder: 
hi 


at wholessje, 
Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr. Thomas B. Clark, on 
‘ also un elegunt Sheiler, without breaking the cobb. 


Jetlerson Ave jenl 
| Michigan and Vhio are invited to examine ths Mill. 
es) Ta) + ify © oie 2) g)) * ors aid ra 
2. Be ARMSTRZONE, — ——_———____—- 
: 7 ler i TERMS.--The Micnican Farmer is published mont 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ri . ot yeaah 
ng . * ~ ly, by Warren Isham, atone dollar a year in advance 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, | after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,59; alter 
No. 56, Woodward aren ~: Aictes nine months, $1,795. No subscription taken for «ss ‘hai 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and J [ers EO" one vear, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
S i ap ed "‘eebeas 's, Umbrel ''T’o clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies ‘0: 
\ LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrei- pine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 
ra hae, Canes, Sante eee, ewes Suspenders, Buckskin | Advertising, for ene folio, or one hundred words, 
sloves, &c., verv cheap forcash, . : : ‘ , —twelve dollars 
Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve do! 
ers coming into the city, Pledging bimself to sell us cheap es any | per annum, 
‘ |" [Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, 07: 








ther estublishment erst of New York. i 
rane the beet, RROL ED he WA SME TI tee ty | posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that o! the Dai! 
Warranted the best. : | Advertiser. 


LF Orde-s for any style of Hat or Cap promp‘ty attcmied to, 








